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THE FORTUNE IN THE TEA-CUP. 





BY sMITH JONES, JR. 





Onz evening, at tea, I. saw my wife give her 
tea-cup a whirl, and then attentively regard the 
grounds in it. 

‘‘What’s that, my dear?” I said. ‘‘Not telling 
your fortune in the tea-cup?” 

Mrs. Jones looked confused for a moment. But 
when I began to laugh, she bridled up. 

**You men think yourselves very wise,” she 
said, ‘‘and laugh at such things. But, for all 
that, I have known many a fortune told in a tea- 
cup. - In fact,” here she hesitated, and blushed 
again; but then went on quickly, ‘‘in fact I first 
knew I was to marry you, by consulting a tea- 
cup.” 

‘Indeed! cried I, my skepticism quite stag- 
gered. ‘How was it, my dear?” 

*s Just like you men,” she answered, triumph- 
antly, ‘fall of curiosity, though you say we 
women have it all.” And, with these words, she 
composedly lifted the tea-pot, filled her cup, and 
went on tantalizingly with her meal, in silence. 

“Now, my dear,” I began, coaxingly. 

** Now, Mr. Curiosity,” she retorted, archly. 

As the children had been put to bed at dusk, 
according to custom, and there was no one else 
by, I rose from my seat, crossed over to Mrs. 
Jones, put my arm around her neck, and kissed 
her. 

‘Well, well,” she said, crimsening like a young 
girl, and evidently gratified, ‘you are a tease, 
Smith: I suppose I must; so sit down and behave 
yourself.” And she rearranged her collar with 
considerable display. 

“You remember when I lived with Uncle Joshua 
and Aunt Sarah,” she began, at last, after this was 
finished. 

“Of course, my love,” I replied, ‘‘ who could 
forget your uncle’s venerable pig-tail? No offence, 
I hope. You must own that he was rather an 
odd-looking fish.” 

‘He was a good uncle to me,” said my wife, 
with a touch of sadness in her rebuking voice. 





‘‘He took me when I was an orphan and main- 
tained me till I married you.” 

I made my peace again by a kiss. I am afraid 
my young lady readers will think me very rude 
for it; but nevertheless, truth must be told. And 
now my wife proceeded. 

“Well, the very night after the great sleigh- 
ing party, on which I was introduced to you, 
and when, if you remember, you would dance 
with me so often, even to the neglect of Patty 
Walker, your partner, Cousin Jane was joking 
me about it, as we washed up the tea-things. 
Uncle was sitting by the fire, and aunt beside 
him, so that we thought no one heard us; but, 
all at once, aunt, who had ears like a cat, rose 
and came toward us. ‘What’s that I hear?’ 
she said, ‘Sary Ann got a new beau? Well, I 
declare, never was such a girl, she has twenty 
sweethearts where I had one.’ You know, Smith, 
how jealous you used to be!” 

“Pshaw,” said I, ‘how you women imagine 
things.” 

“Jane up and told her all aout it,” continued 
my wife, a little crest-fallen, ‘‘and when she had 
concluded, Aunt Sarah took one of the cups, and 
said, ‘I’ll tell your fortune, Sary Ann, in the 
good, old-fashioned way: there’s nothing like 
tea-grounds, they’re sov’rin, my child.’ With 
that she whirled the cup around, and when she 
had done, held it to the candle, all three of us 
looking in. ‘See them leaves close together,’ 
she said, ‘that means that danger is near. It’s 
the danger of your driving your lover away by 
flirting, my dear,’ she continued. ‘But here’s a 
clear path, winding through a dark wood, with 
no stalks to cross it: that promises fair! Anda 
ring, too, which means a marriage.’ And with 
these words, she pushed her spectacles up from 
her nose, and, looking at me, said, ‘it’s as clear 
as daylight, Sary Ann, you’re to marry this new 
beau, and be both happy and rich, unless you 
prove your own enemy, by flirting with other 
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sweethearts. That flirting’s the danger that is 
threatened. If it is safely got over, all the rest’s 
fortune.’ ‘She raised her voice at these words, 
which woke up uncle, who had been taking a 
nap. He growled out, ‘now, wife, dont’t be 
making a fool of yourself and the girls, by telling 
fortunes: I declare you women are dunces any 
how, or you wouldn’t believe in such stuff.’ So 
we had no more that night. But you know, 
Smith, I did marry you; and you know that, once 
or twice, what you called my flirting+had nearly 
broken everything between us; and so I have 
good reason to believe in telling fortunes with 
tea-cups, haven’t 1?” 

What could I say? Should I outrage the affec- 
tionate creature, by telling her that I doubted 
her conclusions, though I fully admitted her pre- 
mises? 

*¢And besides,” she added, with a look that 
reminded me of our days of courtship, ‘‘I have 
been both rich and happy ever since. Richer 
than I ever expected to be, in my most romantic 
moments, for uncle and aunt were poor, as well as 
old-fashioned, and living away off in the country 
as they did, neither Jane nor I had always what 
sthers considered merely necessary comforts. 





However, uncle and aunt did for us all they 
could,” she added, a tear coming into her eye. 

‘*They were excellent people,” I said, drawing 
closer to my wife; and ashamed of myself for 
having ever laughed at the cue of the one or the 
cap of the other. ‘I love them for your sake.” 

A grateful look was my reply, and hiding her 
head on my breast, my wife proceeded, 

‘‘ And then, as aunt prophesied, I have been so 
happy too. You bear with my faults so kindly, 
Smith; and besides, I am not strong and cost you 
a great deal of money; you might, perhaps, have 
been happier if you had married a healthier, 
better wife——” 

Her tears were now flowing fast. But they 
were tears of joy more than of sorrow. I kissed 
her forehead fondly, resolving never again to find 
fault, even in my own heart, with her. I should 
be a sad dog, I thought, if I did. 

I am not convinced, even to this day, that for- 
tunes can be read in the dregs of a tea-cup. I 
should be very sorry, too, if my friends knew that 
Mrs. Jones thinks so; for they would consider it 
a weakness. But I, who know her better, can 
make allowances. She is an excellent creature, 
is Mrs. Jones, in spite of her tinge of fatalism! 





TO AN INFANT BOY. 





BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 





Room for a new-born love! 
Room in each parent breast, 
Another snow-white dove 
Seeks for an Ark of rest! 
A welcome, darling boy, 
Where love its light imparts, 
Come nesffe as a joy 
Forever in our hearts. 


Mysterious visitant 
From your celestial sphere, 
Oh! say why art thou sent— 
For joy or sorrow here? 
While now our spirits reel 
With strange deliciousness, 
We fear the joys we feel— 
It is not earthly bliss! 


Since to our raptured sight 
This radiant one was given, 
Our hearts have felt delight 
All redolent of Heaven; 
But oh! there comes a fear— 
He is not ours alone! 
Heaven is his native sphere, 
And Heaven may claim its own! 


Oh! let the gentle love 
An earthly home impart, 
Beguile thee, precious dove, 
To nestle in our hearts; 
Come to thy parent’s breast, 
And be a constant joy, 
It is thy Ark of rest, 





My bright-eyed, cherub boy. 





TO LELIA. 


Dear Lelia, would that I could bind 

A wreath from fancy round thy brow, 

And petrify it in a Spring 

Of everlasting love and joy. 

That I could make thy future hours 
Pass lightly as a Summer breeze; 


Or like some bright and blissful bird 
That gaily warbles in the trees. 
But this I know can never be, 
And every wish of mine is vain; 
For had we all just what we wish 


We should unceasingly complain. 4. W. P. 
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WAS SHE RIGHT? 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 





BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 





Many apologise fur their errors and even for 
crimes by saying that they cannot resist tempta- 
tion; that they have nothing left to live for; that 
they cannot recover themselves, or resume their 
old position. Therefore they persist in evil, and 
court debasement. They fall into a mood of 
“despair which is not quite despair;” for it is 
largely composed of indolence, and largely of 
love for the very degradation in which they are 
revelling. It is a contempt for the world, and a 
hugging of disgrace. The contempt is akin to 
that of Reynard, for as the fox despised the fruit 
he could not reach, the sunken roue contemns 
the good fame which he thinks he cannot hope 
for. And the clinging to degraded associates is 
prompted by love for their low praise. The 
broken down scholar and former gentleman, par- 
takes amid his companions in the kennel of the 
character of Milton’s Satan. He seems not less 
than a gentleman ruined; and meaner convives, 
admiring his acquirements, pay a court to him 
which feeds his vanity, and secures his .com- 
panionship. 

There was hanging about New York, a few 
years ago, a person of this class and description. 
We shall not specif dates, or too closely narrate 
facts, lest the portrait should be recognized. He 
was an accomplished scholar, and thoroughly 
educated. Ambition had spurred him through 
his collegiate course, and a genuine love for 
erudition made him regard it not only as a 
means to obtain an end, but as a delightful pur- 
suit in itself, independent of any future advan- 
tage it might confer; though of the latter he was 
not unmindfal. : 

Wilson—we must give him a name and will 
borrow this—graduated with dangerous distinc- 
tion. We have either heard or read the remark 
recently, that the highest honors to a young man 
prove oftentimes a perilous success. So was it 
in his case. He was doubly unfortunate from 
being not only distinguished with the faculty, 
but popular with the students in his University. 
To no one would they more cheerfully have 
awarded the palm than to him, had the decision 
been made by a popular vote. Common consent 
conceded it to him as ‘‘ the best fellow.” Univer- 
sal congratulation greeted him in his success, and 
he left the college precincts with the impression 
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that this world was a very pleasant one, in which 
fortune and fame are readily to be mastered by 
a man who had graduated with such honor. 

In this pleasant humor with himself and with 
the world, he was tossed without experience into 
the whirlpool of New York. He brought an 
abundant capital of self-complacency and confi- 
dence in his own capacity and acquirements. He 
was inordinately fond of praise, no matter from 
whom it came. Even his mother’s faithful old 
servant woman, who had known him from a boy, 
and admired him before he was clad in trousers, 
could add to his complacency. Her prophecy 
that ‘‘he would make a spoon or spoil a home,” 
rung in his ears through the first stage. He felt 
sure of his destiny; and did not admit the alter- 
native clause of the good woman’s oracular giving 
out. He was confident of success. He always 
had been first, and why not continue so? 

Of course he left behind him a “‘ young attach- 
ment.” Here would be an excellent point to in- 
troduce one of our theories—but we spare the 
reader, only suggesting that the activity of the 
American people, and their early developed lives, 
arise in no small degree from their habit of early 
marrying. The great stake in life, a house and 
a home are always within reach. The student 
sees his modest establishment at the end of his 
professional course. The apprentice’s ‘‘freedom 
suit” is a double one—for self and.wife. But we 
must not digress. 

Wilson was a little chagrined that the young 
woman who was his choice, and who had acknow- 
ledged as a modest maiden might, her preference 
for him, did not share in his rosy dreams of the 
future. He even doubted her affection sometimes 
because she would neither condescend to flatter 
him, nor exhibit that delight in his youthful suc- 
cesses which he thought their importance war- 
ranted. Nor had she that unbounded confidence 
in his future which he himself entertained. Ellen 
was not devoid of affection; but enthusiasm in 
her prudent character waited for feats accom- 
plished. She could not, like Wilson, triumph in 
anticipated success, nor would she consent to 
share his wealth and his laurels, until he had 
procured the one, and earned the other. In the 
buoyancy of his spirits he would have married 
at once—or appointed a very early day for the 
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union. But Ellen calmly smiled down his eager 
haste. She puffed away his castles in the air 
with a very gentle breath—but that breath was 
laden with doubts. A Swiss cottage does not 
perish more suddenly under an avalanche, than 
a@ sanguine boy’s air castles crumble under a 
prudent woman’s hesitation. So Wilson vowed 
that a man’s mother and his affianced are the 
very last ones to discover his true value, and 
determined to repair at once to New York—there 
to ‘achieve greatness,” and return forthwith to 
thrust it upon all connected with him. His 
widowed mother entreated—but a son can always 
reason a fond mother down. Ellen cried—but 
Wilson did not know it. 

So see him in New York. His first duty was 
‘*to make friends”—or, more correctly speaking, 
acquaintances, In this there was no difficulty. 
Companions can be found anywhere by one who 
has the disposition to seek them. But true 
and judicious friends are of slow acquisition. 
They are to be proved and chosen out of many 
circles, and a preference on each side is neces- 
sary to real friendship. Wilson fell into a com- 
mon,error among young men who aspire to a 
professional life. He esteemed mere popularity 
over professional industry. But his eyes were 
at length opened, when he discovered that those 
who drank his wine carried their business to men 
who offered no wine to their clients. He labored 
to shine in society, and eeded ded to 
amarvel, For his admirers elected him to grace 
their evening parties, and divert their guests with 
the sallies of a lively wit. And thus they did, 
while with a wonderful perversity of taste they 
were perhaps closeted in the library with some 
dry old mummified Coke and Blackstone, whom no 
lady would think of entertaining. Wilson’s legal 
knowledge was certainly available for something. 
He could cheerfully impart it,in the way. of a 
colloquial dissertation, or a mock argument after 
dinner—all unsuspicious that he was giving ad- 
vice without a fee, in a bona fide case, while he 
fancied that he was only arguing a feigned issue, 
to show his knowledge. 

A year or two passed. Wilson had not yet 
returned to claim his bride. Nor had he made 
that settlement upon his mother, which he had 
promised, and verily intended to perform. Nor 
had he established such a fame at the bar, as 
would compel him to refuse clients. Business 
he had certainly—for he was ‘‘a good fellow,” 
and his friends could engage him without the 
formality of a retaining fee. To many that was 
a convenience of which they did not fail to avail 
themselves. Trifles should not part friends, and 
the aggregate of ‘‘trifles” which stood to Wilson’s 
credit was no small sum. It might have become 








with the concoction of repartees, the invention 
of impromptus, and the reading up, necessary to 
the persiflage of the dinner-table and the soiree, 
that even his “friends” ceased to entrust him 
with the gratuitous management of their business. 
Wilson was not blind 'to his danger. He found 
himself involved. He often shuddered, and felt 
almost in despair when ‘extra soda” would not 
remove the last night’s headache. He became a 
man of evasions, and excuses. He grew very 
polite to his tailor and his shoemaker. Even his 
laundress was won by his politeness; and his civil 
attentions to his landlady and her daughters were 
most suspicious in the eyes of the experienced. 
He was in a predicament which he dared not look 
in the face; and he could only find momentary 
relief by postponing reflection until after the 
next display of his brilliant powers—for which 
he must prepare. But the next only introduced 
another. And the next,another. At first he was 
choice in his amusements. Now he had descended 
to less elite gatherings. His star declined. 
‘*Capital fellow in conversation that Wilson,” 
said a gentleman, at an evening party. 

‘*Yes,” said the man addressed. And then in 
a whisper—“bought his note to-day, fifty per 
cent off.” 

‘ Will it do?” 

“For a while yet. He can hold on to his set 
a little longer. When he can’t, I’m done dis- 
counting.” 

That time soon came. Wilson made an effort 
for a small political appointment, failed, was in 
debt and desperate. Invitations grew fewer. 
His coat was first two or three fashions old— 
then seedy. He discontinued his patronage of 
a Broadway hatter, and ‘‘cordonnier,” and con- 
sented to be hatted and booted, and boarded on 
the ‘Canal street plan”—for alas! fine words 
could postpone his board bill no longer! : 

What could he donow? ‘It is always darkest 
just before day,” he said. ‘Now I'll marry, and 
be settled, and grow rich. No more dissipation 
for me!” 

And it was his honest purpose. He tried it— 
for a whole week. He absolutely attended to the 
little business that remained to him, and found it 
quite a refreshing excitement to do something— 
which he certainly could, if he tried. He renewed 
his home correspondence which he had lately 
neglected, and delighted his indulgent mother 
with his filial attention. He wrote to Ellen, and 
received cautious but not unkind replies—cau- 
tious, for she had her misgivings—kind, for her 
heart yearned to him. The week wore round to 
a month, and the month to two, and Wilson, who 
had in a measure ceased his high flights of ex- 
pectation, was really beginning to make some 
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progress, and felt the solid satisfaction which 
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work accomplished always confers. He thought 
he had bought wisdom at a high price, and deter- 
mined to turn his investment to account. A few 
months more passed, and he felt now quite a 
made man. His ambition had found, he thought, 
its legitimate channel. He would labor and by 
success shame his false friends. 

But«he wanted sympathy. He had reasoned 
himself into a sort of Ishmaelitish position, and 
commenced suits with a fierce pleasure against 
sundry of his summer friends; for Wilson was 
not the only one whom the social wheel had over- 
turned. He needed a true friend; and remem- 
bered that part of his plan of reformation was 
marriage. He wrote to Ellen a letter, which, 
did we dare to print, it would be admitted un- 
paralleled among love-letters. He acknowledged 
his past wanderings in the superlative degree of 
humiliation, and promised for the future on the 
hyperbole of expectatance. He denounced the 
world in general, and New York in particular, in 
the most approved exaggeration of misanthropic 
out givings, and magnanimously invited Ellen to 
demonstrate her affection and share a bower of 
thorns with him. 

Having sealed and despatched his letter, he 
could not help looking for ‘‘houses to let” as he 
passed along the streets. Any street would do 
now; for he-was determined to trust no more to 
the factitious aid of connexion and position, but 
rise to eminence on his own merits. He had 
grown bolder in his hopes since he first modestly 
began to amend; for a very little success served 
to intoxicate him. And he was confident that 
Ellen would at once accept his overtures. He 
was not sure that she would not even come to 
him in New York, if the colder prudence of 
friends objected to their union. He was all im- 
patience when the return of the mail brought no 
reply, and when many mails came, and still no 
answer he grew furious. 

The postman brought him a letter, after he had 
ceased, in his vexation his daily inquiries. He 
took it eagerly, and locked his door upon the re- 
treating functionary. He looked a moment or 
two at the direction before he dared to break the 
seal. It was in the same orderly neat hand in 
which all-her letters were directed. There was 
no haste, no agitation. The i in the Wilson was 
carefully dotted, the ‘*Esq.” was faultless, and 
the ‘‘New York” was geometrically correct in its 
corner position. 

He broke the seal. 

And he read a calm and positive, but mild re- 
fusal, which, while it did not forbid hope in the 
future, did not encourage it. Wilson was petri- 
fied with amazemant. ‘It is her guardian’s 
work,” he said, at length. ‘I don’t doubt he 
dictated it.” But he looked again and found 





that gist of a lady’s epistle—a postscript. And 
in that Ellen begged him, if he loved her, as he 
had often assured her, to keep his own secret. 
She had consulted no one—she had not made 
any third party a confidant. This she owed to 
his affection. 

But this, he thought, and very naturally was 
the unkindest cut of all. He unlocked the door, 
admitted a client whose knock had startled him 
from his reverie, talked with forced composure, 
but advised most bellicose proceedings against 
the other party. He was ready for war with every 
thing human. Even the litigant was astonished, 
and deferred farther proceedings. 

Wilson sallied out. The streets were fuli of 
life and light. Nobody seemed to him to have 
any grief or any vexation save himself. He was - 
angry with all the world, and plunged 

Neither into the East River nor the North, but 
into the watch-house! That was the end of his 
night’s adventures. 

It so chanced that the examining magistrate 
knew, our hero, and he was:dismissed without 
public exposure. But it was, notwithstanding a 
disgrace, which was but the commencement of 
many. He had been familiarized with another 
degree of descant in the social scale. Thence- 
forward all days were dark with him. His pride 
of reformation from fashionable and respectable 
(?) dissipation sustained him no longer. He be- 
came the hale fellow well met of low companions. 
In a word, he was the man whom we had in view 
in the commencement of this sketch—the man 
who could do better if he would—but who would 
not. He was the admiration of low wits, the 
bright, particular star of tippling house caucuses; 
the smali lawyer who defended small causes, and 
brought petty actions, and who received even less 
respect from the magistrates than the defendants 
whom he represented. There was at several 
times serious purpose of degrading him from the 
bar—but he was ‘‘such a good fellow!” He was 
despised and endured, and men far his inferiors 
in intellect and acquirements looked on him with 
pity. 

Of course such a man could keep no secrets, 
and it soon came to be understood that Wilson 
was ruined by a ‘hopeless passion.” His affianced 
had Giscarded him, and he was ruined by the dis- 
appointment. The reader knows how far this was 
true. And while those who saw the wreck of the 
once polite and accomplished man pitied him, and 
condemned her, we ask, ‘‘ was she to blame?” Is 
the woman who refuses to share the fortunes of 
a man whose principles she distrusts, and whose 
character she deems unstable, to be held to answer 
for his follies and vicés? And have we a right 
to condemn her for not rushing heedlessly into 
the misery which his subsequent conduct shows 
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him capable of producing? These are grave 
questions. More than one woman has had them 
to consider. More than one has listened to sen- 
timent rather than sense; and most who have 
done so have bitterly rued it. The discovery is 
made too late that he who is so weak that one 
disappointment may ruin him, only postpones 
ruin by marriage, and involves wife and children 
in the same misery. Men must do well and 
avoid evil from higher motives than any mortal’s 
favor or disapproval, or the ground of their virtue 
is but a moral quick-sand. 

It is not our purpose to follow Wilson step by 
step on his downward path. Suffice it to say 
that he reached the lowest depth to which he 
could descend, short of technical guilt. His 

, moral delinquencies did not take the form of 

theft or absolute breach of trust. He was guilty 
of no petty larceny, and if he had unpaid debts, 
he never saw the hour when he would not have 
paid all—if he could. But he could not, and the 
inability arose from his own misconduct. We 
leave casuists to decide how far such delinquency 
is above such offences as the law takes &gni- 
zance of. 

Wilson one day received a letter, the first for 
many months, perhaps a year from his old resi- 
dence, for even his mother had despaired of him. 
He knew the hand. It wasa thick parcel. He 
thought of a remittance—but his stomach heaved 
at the possibility, and he was predetermined to 
return it, as some shadow of his former pride 
returned to him. He opened the parcel. It 
contained only his own curious and passionate 
letter of proposals to Ellen. He looked in vain 
upon margin and envelope for any communica- 

‘tion. Nothing was there but his own letter. He 
read that, and, at first, accused Ellen, as he had 
done many times before, of his own misconduct. 
Presently his thoughts took a more considerate 
and profitable channel. He asked himself whether, 
had he married, he should not have fallen into the 
same evil courses. And he could not—though he 
strove to do so—answer this question to his own 
satisfaction. And he asked again, which was 
more to the purpose, why he should remain an 
outcast still. 

Providence favored him. ‘ Wilson!” he heard 
himself addressed, as he sauntered along. He 
turned almost in surprise, to hear the voice of a 
gentleman. The commynication which the other 
desired was soon made. He had authorities to 
consult and cite, facts and evidence to arrange 
and collate—in short, a case to prepare of some 
importance. ‘‘Now I know,” he continued, “that 
you could manage this thing better than I; and 
besides I am crowded with business. Will you 
do it for me?” 

Two hours before he would have refused. Now 








he undertook it—if not cheerfully, at any rate 
faithfully. One employment led to another, and 
a few weeks produced a new reformation—a 
change which we are glad to believe is perma- 
nent. The best evidence is in his renewed atten- 
tion to his mother. He frequently corresponds, 
and occasionally visits her, Another sign of 
strength is that he never refers to his past irre- 
fularities, and never has taken up the too com- 
mon course of recounting his former misdeeds, 
as an evidence of what depth a man may reach, 
and still recover; for he walks with.fear and 
trembling. But the world is still before him. 
He is once more in the practice of his profession; 
and as many years have elapsed since his last 
fall, few with whom he now meets ever think of 
it. Few indeed remember it. And we think 
that he has discovered the value of the religious 
principle as the regulator of human conduct, 
and learned where lies that higher strength than 
is contained in human resolutions and human 
pledges. 

Again we ask was Ellen right? For there is 
still another point in her conduct to consider. 
She is now a maiden lady, past the bloom and 
the romance of youth. She looks upon life with 
older and with sadder eyes than when Wilson’s 
glowing language painted the joint future which 
they never hgve realized. Motherg are full of 
hope, and Wilson had little difficulty to persuade 
his to attempt to reopen an acquaintance for him. 
The mother’s chief demur was against giving 
Ellen again an opportunity which she once re- 
fused—to the ruin, as the mother thinks, of her 
son. But she undertook the mission, prepared 
to blame Ellen gently for the past, when she had 
accepted him for the future. But she had not 
the opening for such areproof. Ellen declined 
to open a wound anew which never could be 
wholly healed. She was past the hope and fresh- 
ness of life, she said, and the danger she dared 
not tempt in her youth, she could not now. 

‘*I hope,” said the mother, ‘this will not pros- 
trate my noble boy again!” 

*¢And so do I, for his sake and for mine—for 
his for the regard I bear you both—for mine for 
the grief I should feel in his degradation. But 
I still think that if I can ruin him as I am—I 
certainly should as his wife. But I feel that by 
doing what I have done I have saved rather than 
injured him. It is easier to rise alone, than to 
lift up another with you. I dare not trust my 
life with a man whose resolution has proved so 
little able to cope with temptation.” 

There the question still stands—‘‘ was she 
right?” Mothers of daughters will say ayo. 
Mothers of sons, and we suspect some daughters, 
full of the idea of their own influence, and of the 


‘ power of their charms of person and of mind will 
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say nay. But it is a problem which none should ; speak of common sense as the interpreter of duty. 

be in haste to solve experimentally. -There is a} Poor Wilson! 

deal of false reasoning, and more false sentiment But how, after all if he did marry her, could M 
about this matter of love and matrimony abroad } he look her in the face; and how could she re- | 
in the world; and common sense is the b st guide } spect him? ; 
after all. Of course duty is paramount, and we ‘ 
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THE BELLES OF TONTINE. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. ° 





In this City, in the Palace 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— 

Dwells the Lady Ellen Mary, 

Who is of her charms so chary, 

That opinions never vary 

Of her beauty in Tontine— 

All agreeing she is belle of this Tontine— 

Cynosure of all the lesser lights that twinkle in 
Tontine. 


But within this stately Palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— 
Dwells another Lady Mary, 

Of whose charms opinions vary— 

Lovers talking quite contrary 

Of her beauty in Tontine— 

All agreeing she will “do” for this Tontine— 

But that Lady Ellen Mary is the belle of this Tontine. 


Thus within this stately Palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— 
Dwell the two fair Virgin Maries, 

Beautiful as two contraries 

Can be, who are rival Faries 

Of each other in Tontine— 

All agreeing each will “do” for this Tontine— 

But that Lady Ellen Mary is the belle of this Tontine. 


So, within this stately Palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— 
Dwells the one with eyes of azure, 

Melting in her soul of pleasure-— 





Shedding love-light, without meagure, 

On her lovers in Tontine— 

All agreeing she is belle of this Tontine— 

Cynosure of all the lesser lights that twinkle in 
Tontine. | 


But within this stately Palace, 
Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 
Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— ‘ 
Shine the other’s eyes all darkling, 

With the love-light in them sparkling— 

Darker brows above them circling— 

Making Heaven of this Tontine— 

Though they say that she will “do” for this Tontine— 
And that Lady Ellen Mary is the belle of this Tontine. 


Thus, within this stately Palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— 
Dwell the two renowned in story, 

And that neither may be sorry, 

I will crown them both with glory, 

As.the belles of this Tontine— 

Notwithstanding what was said in this Tontine— 
Of the Lady Ellen Mary being belle of this Tontine. 


Now, within this stately Palace, 
Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 
Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— 
These two golden belles are ringing 
In the song that I am singing, ; 
Which its way to Heaven goes winging 
With these beauties of Tontine— 
Fiery chariot rising Heavenward from Tontine— 
Bearing up these belles to glory from the Chebar of 
Tontine. 





MARY MAGDALENE. 





BY CHARLES Hi. 


STEWART. 





Movryrvt and calm, as rainbow glories prove 
The parting storm while yet devotion lifts 
The soul above. There is a tender grief, 
Fraught with that air of earnestness and love, 
Heedless of every gaze with flowing hair, 

She dried his tear besprinkled feet, whose love, 
Powerful alike to pardon or reprove, 





Took from her aching heart its load of care; 
Thenceforth, nor time, nor pain, could e’er efface 
Her Saviour’s pity; through all worldly scorn, 

To her be had a glory and a grace, 

Which made her humbly bow and meekly mourn, 
Till by his faithful care she reached the place 
Where his redeemed above all grief are borne. 





“I KNOW IT.” 





BY E. W. DEWEES. 





Ar seventeen years of age I was more of a man 
than I have ever been since. I wore a long-tailed 
coat and boots, (to which the appertunance of 
spurs was generally added) a moustache was quite 
visible on my upper lip, alld a consciousness of 
ripe maturity never left my mind. I was studying 
for the legal profession, but at the time of which 
I write, was spending my summer vacation at my 
father’s house in the country. 

Though so manly, (almost soldier-like, as I 
fancied,) in my appearance, my inner was by no 
means so stern as my outer man. I loved my 
mother with childish tenderness, and sooner than 
pain her pious heart, I unmurmuringly accom- 
panied her every Sunday to the village church, 
to listen to long sermons of which I could not 
hear a word, for the tremulous accents of the 
very aged minister, who conducted the services, 
were so faint as to be inaudible where we sut. 
Though incited by love and duty to subject myself 
to this weekly penance, (well deserved by my 
weekly sins) my conscience yet did not prevent 
me from whiling away the time by such amuse- 
ment as lay at hand—that, namely, of observing 
and speculating on the countenances of my neigh- 
bors, an occupation of which I was fond. 

The physiognomy which interested me more 
than all others, was that of a young girl who sat 
not far from us, and who was accompanied by an 
aged lady, probably her grandmother—the object 
of her ever-watchful care. This girl’s face, from 
first eliciting my careless admiration, gradually 
absorbed my whole attention. It was very beau- 
tiful, but apart from that, it possessed the greatest 
possible interest for me. Never had I seen a 
countenance which denoted so much sensibility; 
each emotion of her mind was plainly written 
upon it, by its quick, delicate changes; nothing 
wos wanting but the key of a corresponding de- 
gree of sensibility in the beholder, to read her 
tender, innocent soul like an open book. For 
hours I gazed, and speculated on that fair young 
face—I thought how sad would be the lot of so 
sensitive a being, should fate unite her to one 
who would not know how to read aright what ; 
was so delicately written—to whom the varying ; 
expression of that sweet countenance would be 
bat a blank—who should be able to see in it only 








its coarser part—beauty of feature. There was 


no end to the reveries into which those swift- 
coming blushes led me. 
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Sometimes, by chance, the fair object of my 
busy fancies would catch my eye, or, without 
looking at me, seem to know or feel that I was 
gazing at her, and I wickedly delighted in noting 
the blush which deepened on her cheek till I 
withdrew my eyes. 

One Sunday I happened, in coming out of 
church, to be close to my lovely neighbor—im- 
mediately behind her—my hand actually touched 
her unconscious garments. I felt an irresistible 
desire to force her in some way to notice me—to 
speak to her—to occasion one of those charming 
blushes—anything—I knew not what. In short, 
like an impertinent coxcomb as I was, I stooped 
forward, and with an insufferable insolence, which 
I blush now to remember, I Wipapored 3 in her ear, 

‘‘You are very pretty!” 

Never was I more surprised, than when she 
calmly replied, 

“T know it!” 

I was absolutely startled. I had expected a 
silent, conscious blush—an indignant glance— 
anything rather than this cool, ‘I know it.” 

I was puzzled, but I had plenty of time to turn 
the matter in my mind, for in a few days I re- 
turned to college. I can truly say it was the 
one problem, which, throughout the term, gave 
me most trouble to solve, and cost me most 
thought. 

Another year elapsed ere I returned home, 
and again sat in the little village church. My 
personal appearance was, meanwhile, somewhat 
altered. I still wore my moustache, it is true, 
but my coat tails were not, or did not seem quite 
so long, and I had left off my spurs. 

My mother and I were early seated in our 
pew, and I impatiently waited for the arrival of 
my lovely enigma. I tried to prepare myself 
for disappointment. ‘TI have been thinking and 
dreaming about an ideal,” I said to myself— 
‘doubtless when the young lady herself appears, 
all my fine imaginings will vanish—there can be 


‘no doubt my fancy has been playing tricks with 


me, investing a mere country maiden with tran- 
scendent graces and charms.” While I was rea- 


jeune thus with myself, the young lady appeared 


leading her old relative with tender care. 
Worshipping an “ideal,” indeed! my most 

charming remembrance did not begin to do jus- 

tice to the beautiful reality. A soul full of ten- 


i derness and sensibility seemed to have found 
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@ fitting home in a person and face of perfect 
loveliness and grace. 

She blushed when, looking round, she chanced 
to see me, and again the play of expression on 
her features which had so interested me formerly, 
charmed me. 

The more I studied her face the more I seemed 
to see into the pure depths of her soul. I could 
have staked my life on her noble purity of thought 
and deed. 

As we returned home, I described my fair 
neighbor, and asked my mother who she was. 

‘“‘Her name,” my mother said, ‘“‘is Grace 
Denny; and she is the loveliest—the most supe- 
rior young woman I have ever in my whole life 
met with. It is too soon to think of such things 
yet,” she continued, smiling, ‘‘but some years 
hence it would make me happy to see my dear 
son married to just such a woman.” 

‘‘Not quite so fast, mother,” said I, laughing 
a good deal to hide a little boyish embarrassment 
which I was most anxious to conceal. 

I found that Grace had become a constant visitor 
at my mother’s, and I did not fail to improve the 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
her. 

She was indeed a gifted creature, endowed with 
all ‘‘nature’s best.” She sang, she danced, she 
conversed with an indescribable grace peculiar to 
herself. Though generally thoughtful and earnest 
in her demeanor, she had a vein of quiet humor, 
and her strokes of playful drollery charmed all 
the more from being unexpected. But more 
alluring to me than all her gifts and accomplish- 
ments, was the shrinking sensibility depicted on 
every feature of her sweet face. I soon found 
myself deeply—painfully interested in her. I 
say painfully, for Grace received my assiduous 
attentions with a perfect coolness and unconcern 
which gave me great uneasiness. Sometimes I 
thought she remembered my early impertinence, 
and was disposed to punish it. But there was a 
rival, a cousin of Grace’s, who always stood in 
my way, and from whom Grace received, as a 
matter of course, numberless little attentions 
which I dared not even offer. I hated this man; 
I was insufferably jealous; but Grace seemed 
either perfectly unconscious, or perfectly indif- 
ferent to the by-play of animosity which was 
carried on between us. 

Grace, sweet, noble Grace, with her child-like 
simplicity and sensitive woman’s heart—who 
could resist her? J could not—my whole soul 
was hers. In vain had I struggled—in vain had 
I called upon my vanity, (of which I had plenty 
to invoke) to save me from the mortification of 
loving without return. I could not stem or con- 
trol the passion which, strong as a mighty whirl- 
wind, had seized me. 





One evening I sat by the piano while Grace 
sang tome. The cousin was not there, and dear 
Grace’s varying color and glistening eyes sug- 
gested sweet hopes to my vanity. I fancied I[ 
saw Jove in those bright dewey eyes, and on those 
soft music-breathing lips. 

It was the last evening of my vacation, and 
surely I read a gentle, farewell thought in Grace’s 
face. Iwas beside myself with joy at the idea— 
I was as if in a blissful dream—a sweet delirium 
—a rapture of love. As Grace rose to leave the 
piano I caught her hand, and, unable longer to 
repress the one thought that filled my heart, I 
exclaimed fervently, 

“‘Grace—dear Grace, with all my soul I love 
you!” 

She lifted her large, soft eyes, and said slowly, 
while a mischievous smile stole over her face, 

“«T know it.” 

She was gone before I had time to prevent it, 
or to recover from my surprise. 

The next day I returned to college, expecting 
to complete my studies in another year. A year! 
how long a time to be absent from the beloved 
being who was to me, I felt, henceforth and for- 
ever, whether she returned my love or not, the 
nucleus round which all my thoughts would re- 
volve. I need not say how often her strange and 
unsatisfactory answer tormented me. I perceived 
in her repetition of the same words, her remem- 
brance of the time she had used them before; 
and this then was the just punishment for my 
insolence. I tortured myself by bringing the 
whole scene again and again to memory—my 
passionate declaration of love, and her provoking 
reply, ‘‘I knowit.” ‘‘The deuce you do!” thought 
I, sometimes, ‘‘I would I had possessed the wit 
to have left you a little more uncertain.” 

I often wonder that I was able to study at all 
at this time, for Grace, beautiful, graceful Grace, 
was never absent from my thoughts—she had 
become the dream of my life—the object of all 
the love sonnets, which had till now been scat- 
tered on various rival beauties. I did study, 
however, and study hard, and at the end of the 
term passed examination with high honor—much 
to my dear mother’s pride and joy. 

I determined to be wiser when I saw Grace 
again—to discover beyond a doubt if I were in- 
deed beloved, before I committed myself as I had 
done by foolish speeches. 

In order to satisfy myself on this point, and 
perhaps also to gratify a little pique, when I 
returned home I did not go immediately to see 
Grace as my feelings dictated, but waited till, at 
my mother’s summons, she spent an evening with 
us. Even then, though my heart was full of ten- 
derness for her, I affected coolness; I had made 
up my mind to play a part, and suffer as I might 
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I would act it out. There was a young lady 
staying with my mother at this time who dearly 
loved to flirt, I was quite ready to contribute to 
her amusement. I devoted myself to her: the 
whole evening, and felt the sweetest pain I ever 
experienced when I saw, by Grace’s dear, chang- 
ing, sensitive face, that she was deeply pained 
and wounded. 

When this foolery had been carried to its 
height, I perceived Grace suddenly rise, and step 
through the open window out on the piazza. In 





a few minutes I followed her; she had retired to 
alittle distance from the window, and stood with 
her head leaning against the railing weeping. 
Stealing softly behind her, I passed my arm 
around her, and whispered, 

“Ah, dearest Grace—do not deny it! You 
love me!” 

There was a little pause—then laughing, yet 
still half crying, Grace ‘turned aside her head, 
and said— 

** Alas! I KNow 11.” 





A WINTER MIDNIGHT REVERIE. 





BY W. 8. SHOEMAKER. 





To-ntaut, without, ’tis bitter cold: 

The winds their eldritch revels hold 
Wild demon winds from Norland climes, 
That chaunt aloud their Runic rhymes, 
And dash the snow with might and main, 
Against the rattling window-pane, 


I peer abroad into the night, 

And far and near the roofs are white 
The trees, like giants stark and grim, — 
Toss fierce aloft each ice-cased limb; 
While yonder hills look frore and drear, 
As if benumbed with some strange fear. 


The earth and air as spectral seem 

As the sad scenery of a dream 

Of life-in-death. The cold, cold moon 
Gleams pale and wan as in a swoon, 
And dimly glides through vapors white 
That shroud the sentinels of night. 


From chimney-tops around I see 

No more the light smoke whirling free; 
For ’tis the ghostly noon of night, 

And household hearths no more are bright: 
Sleep reigns: day’s fiery cares are dead, 
Oblivion’s ashes o’er them spread. 


Now, musing by my flickering fire, 
I little heed the Winter’s ire; 

But while his myrmidons loud roar, 
I summon back the Past once more: 
From Summer memories I distil 

A joy that makes it Summer still. 


Long vanished days T summon back, 
And walk again a flowery track: 

I stroll again ’neath shadowy groves, 
Where birds discourse their happy loves, 
With one whose beauty made to me 

The scenes more blest than Araby. 


Each little flower beneath our feet, 
With her, methought, was doubly sweet 3 
And such rare hues of Heaven they wore 








As flowers had never worn before: 
In them the music of the bees 
Was ripe with Heavenly harmonies. 


The breeze seemed doubly to rejoice, 
The while I listened to her voice: 

There was a love-light in the skies, 

That seemed a reflex from her eyes— 
Those deep dark eyes whose spirit-glance 
Brew all my soul in love’s sweet trance. 


Those little flowers again I view, 
More sweet in scent, more fair in hue; 
And more melodious in my ear, 

The humming of the bees I hear; 
And still more soft and clear above, 

I hear the birds relate their love. 


And tinged with still more beauteous dyes, 
Those scenes now come before mine eyes— 
The groves, the flowery walks, the stream 
Tiat lulled my soul into a dream; 

And still more fair, if that can be, 

The maiden strays and speaks with me. 


Ah, happy days of youth and hope, 

When love ruled fancy’s horoscope 

Ah, happy Summers of the heart, 

When tears, if tears would sometimes start, 
Were tears of joy! Ye come again, 

“With something of a pleasant pain.” 


No Summers ever were to me 

So fully fraught with bliss as ye; 
And though forever ye be gone, 

Still love-sick fancy dreams upon 
The raptures of your honied time, 
Nor wilts in Winter’s withering rime. 


Howl on, ye wildly-wanton storms! 

Your wildest fury ne’er deforms 

The beauty of the dreams divine 

Of days when youth and hope were mine: 
Ye cannot blight the fadeless flowers 
That deck the soul’s immortal bowers. 
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THE SECOND LOVE. 


A SEQUEL TO 


“CAROLINE BRADSHAW.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘susy L——’s DIARY.” 


January 18—. 

Ir is a long time since I have written in my 
diary. The abstracting grief of Henry’s loss 
overpowered the grand-parents almost, and my 
time was devoted to them. 

Augustus Cummings remained at New London, 
after the funeral, for some time; and has often 
since been here. For awhile Uncle George could 
~ not be without his company, even for an hour. 
He was like a good, thoughtful son to the grand- 
parents; to me, like a good, thoughtful brother. 

When winter approached, Uncle George went 
to Washington, and Augustus departed for Bil- 
lerica, a parish to which he had just been called. 
I have visited it, and have a very dear friend 
belonging to it. 

April, 

Laura finds much to do in her new home. #I 
sometimes think that to this is owing a part of 
her cheerfulness; for, with so many new duties, 
she has no time to give to tears. She says, how- 
ever, it seems to her, that Henry is with her all 
the time; and whenever she does a thing, she 
instinctively inquires whether Henry, all pure 
and holy as he is now, can look on the act ap- 
provingly. 

The children love her as if she were their own 
mother. As for the doctor, he guards her, as if 
she were ‘‘the apple of his eye.” 

June the 28th. 

It is a year, to-day, since I came to New 
London. Little did I imagine, when I first left 
Augusta, that so long a period would elapse 
before I should see her again. But I should not 
have thought it right to leave the dear grand- 
parents; and, indeed, I could nowhere have been 
happier than here. ‘ 

Uncle George has come to the village on a visit. 
Augustus Cummings has accompanied him. 

July the 6th. 

Augustus, who was; in our affliction, so like a 
brother to me, has proposed being something 
more than a brother. I have a great respect, a 
warm friendship for him, which, I doubt not, 
wiil expand, and become all I could wish to feel 
for a husband, when I come to know him better. 
Upon the strength of this belief, I have promised 
to be his at any time when he may present his 
claims. I hesitated at first on account of my 





grand-parents; but my grandmother has, for a 
cousin, a lady of forty-five or fifty, who is very 
amiable, who has little property and no desirable 
home; and who is, withal, a scrupulous monoga- 
mist; so that grandmother counts on being able 
to keep her with her; and this without any sac- 
rifices, whatever, on the widow’s part. They 
were all, as I saw, more ready to relinquish me 
to Augustus, than I was to yield my own consent. 
September the 11th. 

Augustus has left, and Uncle George with him. 
They will visit together the parish at Billerica; 
they will visit Augusta, likewise; and then Au- 
gustus will return to his parish to make arrange- 
ments for our establishment there. 

We are to be married in this house, on the 
spot where my parents and Augusta were; as 
Augusta is now well, so that she can be with me. 
She protests against this, however. She can’t 
conceive how I can make up a suitable winter 
wardrobe here in the country. She entreats; 
she feels inclined to fall on her knees as she 
writes, begging me “to do the thing as becomes 
me, as becomes my station, both present and 
prospective.” She adds— 

‘I prescribe white satin and little blond 
sleeves. I won’t listen to anything else. I 
shall wear the same. We will be alike, amly I 
will have no orange blossoms. Otway and I will 
stand with you—oh, dear! I wonder if you hear, 
if you attend to this, when you read it; if you 
think of heeding my prayer! I’ll warrant you 
don’t. I’ll warrant you sit and look like a 
Madonna, thinking, that—no; instead of a white 
satin and blond trimmings, you will wear some 
of the rich dresses you have already, and give 
the price of the satin to the poor. I am ready 
to go into despair, just over this fancy. I tell 
you, Cad, my dear, give money to the poor, if 
you will; and I, when I have time, will do the 
same. We can do both; we can wear suitable 
dresses and give to the poor, too. Otway likes 
to see me splendidly dressed. He loses patience 
if I neglect myself even at home, and in the 
morning, when we are sure not to see anybody, 
you know. But you have had chances enough 
to see this. I only remind you of it; because 
you must see that I shall be very elegantly 
dressed; and then you must ene me & 
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little, just by the orange flowers—everything 
else being equal—or I shall go into fits. 

‘*Say! let me order the satin with mine. And 
do you come to Boston for the making; for bon- 
net, travelling dress, and the hundred and one 
things you must have, or be absolutely shabby. 
Say! won’t you? I shall wait one week for your 
answer, hoping that you will bring it in person. 
And I can go with you to all the shops, you 
know! I know just who sells the best and 
cheapest articles; ah! you should just look into 
Jones’ in these days. No! Tremont Row, you 
know; or, I think it as likely as not, that you 
don’t know anything about it, you are so dull 
about shopping! I can’t conceive how anybody 
can be so indifferent. I tell you, sister Cad, if 
I had your face, your figure, and your absolute 
sovereignty over a full pride, the people of Boston 
should see and know what beauty is! They call 
me beautiful, as it is; and I believe my nose and 
teeth and skin are faultless; while beyond this— 
entre nous—my skilt in dressing does the greater 
part. * 

*‘ Abby Rogers is with usin these days. She 
is as sweet as ever; sweeter; sheimproves. She 
dresses. She knows how to show her apprecia- 
tion of the gift of personal charms, and of the 
silk worm. But ‘neither is this to the point,’ 
exactly; but this is—Nabby would like being 
invited with us to your wedding. She is very 
delicate about it; but I can see it would please 
her; as, of course, it must. And this that comes 
now is still more to the point; Nabby says that 
your dress should be white satin, by all means; 
for she says, while it is suitable for any bride 
who can afford it well, it is particularly suitable 
for one so tall and stately as yourself. This is 
what I think; it is what Otway thinks; we were 
talking about it this morning at breakfast. 

“Only look what a letter this is already! I 
never wrote so long a one before. I suppose I 
must prolong it to tell you about Fred. The 
same old story—he is as mischievous as ever; 
plagues my life out almost, cutting things into 
pieces no longer than your thumb-nail, uniess 
we keep him in constant supply of playthings. 


And he is so savage if he can find neither play, ; 


nor mischief! but if he can be busy, he is happier 
than any king; and every one says he is a very 
beautiful boy.. He pines yet for ‘Aunt Carry;’ 
and after we have read your letters, holds them 


in his hands, turns them over, trying to make | 


something out of them, always ending with a 
sigh, and an—‘ah, I wish Aunt Carry would 
come home! don’t you, mamma?’ 

**T guess I do wish she would come! Don’t 
think, Cad, dear, that it is all because I am so 
anxious about the beautiful dress, and so on, as 
I fear this idle letter will incline you to. No. I 





like beautiful dresses; I like beauty in any form 
under which it presents itself. I am proud of 
you, and love to see you looking like a queen; I 
love to make of myself something that people 
shall look on with pleasure; but, after all, it is 
your very self, and my husband, and my boy, that 
my heart truly delights in. I could be happy pos- 
sessing you three, without the beautiful dresses; 
but not with all the beautiful dresses in the 
world, without you. So don’t trouble yourself 
about the satin—only have it if it won’t trouble 
you at all; for you will look well enough in any 
thing; still I do so want, on this one occasion, 
to see you in the dress I have set my heart on! 
But I suppose you can’t feel as you would if 
poor Henry were alive, and all things were bright; 
and I won’t teaze you. Just love me as you 
always have done, and I will ask nothing more; 
only that you may be happy in your marriage, 
and in the years that shall be afterward. It 
would be enough to ask that you may be as happy 
as I am; but I have no doubt that you will be 
happier, because you are more reasonable and 


were the younger. 

“‘Freddy has kissed the page here where I 
write; he says you must take it off with another 
kiss. Otway is at the store; if he were here, 
there would be some stirring messages. He 
thinks a great deal of you; and finds the greatest 
pleasure in your choice. He is gay himself; but 
he says he is always most strongly and agreeably 
attracted by people like Augustus Cummings. 
He loves them best; and so I confessdolI. Only 





I am a little afraid of them, withal; and would 
rather have my Otway for a husband, than your 
Augustus. I can very well understand, however, 
that the latter is the right one for you. 

“Tam so glad you will be so near! Have you 
thought how we will gather up our children, and 
{ our sewing, and slip back and forth in the cars? 
‘If you have ripe currants, I can go up and help 

pick and eat them; (only par parenthese, our little 

‘ girls will make bad work of their light frocks, 
{ won’t they?) and if I have the headache, as so 
often I do, you can come in, and with your gentle 
; ways, and your hand that is so good on the hot 
; temples, cure me directly. Won’t this be good? 
** Abby has returned, and I will leave off this 
‘scribbling. Don’t feel under obligations to in- 
‘ yite her, my dear Cad. She shan’t know that I 
‘ have intimated her wish. But if you do conclude 
; to ask her, I think her presence will give yous 
i pleasure. She has an excellent disposition, I am 
{ sure; flighty as she appears. Otway don’t fancy 
; her; although he is very gracious to her, because 
' I like so well having her here. She is so young, 
you know, and has no mother, only a very tyran- 
! nical mother-in-law, I feel a kind of benevolent 









sensible, and always have been, although you 
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interest in the girl, and like to keep her near me, 
where she so well likes to be. 

“Love to all. Assure them I look forward to 
meeting them with lively pleasure. Assure your- 
self that not even Augustus loves you better than 
does Your sister, 

Aveusta.” 

This is the way dear Augusta always lets us 
see how strenuous her wishes are in the little 
things and the great. And while she entreats 
‘in the passionate, impulsive way, we are thinking 
that she is very foolish; and we shall not trouble 
ourselves to gratify her. But, in its vehement 
force, the desire is soon spent; and then she, too, 
thinks she is foolish, and not worth being listened 
to. She apologizes in her sweet, sincere manner; 
she begs us to follow our own pleasure and not 
hers; and, at this stage, we begin to see that her 
request was reasonable, the taste that instigated 
it faultless, and to be inclined to gratify her above 
ourselves ;-so that she generally has her way. 

The 15th. 

‘‘Them varmints!’’ said Mrs. Cheever, shaking 
her head’ wrathfully, as she came up to the yard 
where aunt and I were standing. 

«‘What vermin?” asked Aunt Agnes, laughing. 

«‘Ah, them Boyntons, ter be sure! I’ve been 
there a washin’ terday, an’ of all the splashin’ an’ 


splurgin’ they made over your consarns, Car’line! 
I couldn’t help wonderin’ ’t they don’t see ’t 
their swallerin’ their own words, as ’t were; fer 
’s long ’s they thought ’t Arndrer wus goin’ ter 
have ye, er! the mareg! there wus nawthin’ on 


airth like ye. You’d been ter Charlestown semi- 
nery two years, they told everybody ; you’d gradi- 
wated there and fetched away with ye a—a—I 
do’ know—a——” 

‘‘A diploma!” I asked. 

“Yes! that! with a blue ribbin init, they said, 
an’ I don’t know what all. But now, now they ’ve 
hearn ’t you’re goin’ ter have ’Gustus Cummins, 
they pooh it all away. ‘Pooh!’ says Angeline, 
terday, ‘I wonder what it is ter be ter Charles- 
town seminary two years?’ An’ says she, ‘I’ll 
bate fawty dollar ’at she ha’n’t got more edica- 
tion ’n we have, arter all. ’F she has, she don’t 
show it.’ 

“Er, an’ then she must go ter makin’ a great 
finish of it, a tossin’ her head an’ a stickin’ up 
’er nose. An’ the queerest on ’t is, they’re all 
so ter’ble glad ’t Arndrer aint a goin’ ter have 
ye!” 

‘But perhaps you ought not to tell me about 
it, Mrs. Cheever,” said I, gently. ‘Perhaps 
they- —” 

“Qh, fer that matter, they said it afore me a 
parpose, so ’t I might tell ye. I know ’em of 
old. It’s their way, or one o’ their ways o’ ter- 
mentin’ folks that they get a mitf agin. But, 








says I ter myself, you’ve lit on one now ’t won’t 
mind ye, ner care fer what ye say.” 

‘*Oh, but I do offre, Mrs. Cheever. I am sorry 
to be disliked by any one.” 

‘‘What! when ye ’re so rich, an’ goin’ ter be 
so much richer, an’ when ye ’ve so many ter like 
ye, an’ speak well on ye?” 

“Yes; I care just as much as if I were poor, 
and going soon to be poorer.” 

‘*That’s sumthin’ new ter nie ’t any rate,” 
replied she, musing, and running a pin into the 
post of the gate where she was standing. ‘I’ve 
allers felt ’s if them that’s so rich an’ kind o’ 
high in the world, didn’t care much, ’f any, what 
them that’s below ’em say er think about ’em. 
I’ve thought I sh’d like ter be independunt, so ’t 
I needn’t care for anybody.” 

‘‘ Well, if you were to be made independent, 
as you say, you would find that money is one 
thing, and the friendliness of the world another! 
and that they can’t be made to supply each 
other’s place. You would still want friends, 
and find your gold of little worth, if you hadn’t 
them.” 

**Per’aps so; but I’m sure it’s a new idee ter 
me. Then I’m sorry I told ye, ’f ye care what 
they.say—only on your ’count, though. They’re 
so putchiky so often, I don’t care on their parts. 
But I must be a joggin. You’ll forgive me fer 
tellin’ on ye, Car’line?” 

«Ah, yes, indeed! Good night, Miss Cheever. 
Love to the grand-parents if you see them as you 
pass.” 

«Yes, I will. I’ll go ina purpose. Good night, 
Car’line, good night, Miss Bradshaw.” And she 
went off with long, vigorous steps. But it is too 
bad that she must walk so far. Uncle Harrison 
always sends James with her. r 

The 16th. 

_ A letter, a long one, came from Augustus to- 
day. Oh—and it is so good, so kind! The solici- 
tude for my comfort, my well-being that breathes 
through it all is expressed to imply, so heartily, 
it is as if I had the words warm from his lips, 
and makes him seem near to me. He nowhere 
tells me that he loves me, neither by his pen nor 
by his tongue. 

I trust, however, that he does love me a little; 
and has made sure of being able to love me a 
great deal more. For myself I have no mis- 
givings. The thought of him in my solitude 
since he left, the new emotion over this letter, 
the warmth about my heart now that I think 
and write of him, all show me where I am; and 
that I am safe, if he will love me but half as well 
as I will love him. 

The letter was written at Billerica, at the house 
of my friend, Mrs. Follen. He has purchased the 
house of the late pastor, which is a charming 
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place, midway between the village, where, on a 
broad green, the church stands, and the residence 
of the Follens. 1 dave calle@at the place often 
with Mrs. Follen; and I have remembered it 
since, as if it were a sweet picture. 

Augustus tells me all his plans minutely, and 
asks me to inform him if I like them; if I agree 
with him in this and that arrangement, which it 
is desirable to have effected before I go. This 
husband-like deference I believe pleases me even 
more than the plans; although these are so good, 
so pleasant, I must say yes to them all, and thus 
make him think, I feay, that I have no opinions 
of my own. 

He asked me to let him name an early day for 
making me his. The thirtieth of this.month, he 
wishes that it may be, if I can willingly bring 
myself to so sudden a measure. 

It is necessary that he enter upon his duties 
immediately; and I shall raise no objections to 
his wishes. We shall both be best in a home of 
our own, and I would gladly be there in that 
grand time of autumn, when the sky is so deep, 
and the woods are in a glow. 

But now something else must be done beside 
this journalizing; although I have little to do in 
the housekeeping line, the stores left by my poor 
mother were so ample. 

The grand-parents, whom I have been this 
evening to consult, sigh; Aunt Agnes sighs, and 
tears fill her eyes, and Laura’s; but they do not 
try to hold me back. 

The 18th. 

Oh, a great blow! especially to the doctor and 
Laura, for by Augustus’ orders, his uncle’s exe- 
eutor advanced the legacy of the doctor, although 
the estate was far from being settled; and, now 
that he has appropriated it all in one needful 
way and another, a later will has come to light, 
by which that large property is divided amongst 
the charitable institutions of Boston, the largest 
legacy falling to the House of Industry. This 
will was drawn up, it seems, by an attorney 
who is old and partially deaf, and who, as an 
invalid, has been passing a year with relatives 
at a retired sea-board town in Connecticut. No 
one knew that he had been doing business for 
Mr. Alfred Cummings, except the witnesses. One 
of these is in California, the other is in Boston; 
but knowing that the old gentleman was often 
making new wills, or annexing codicils, not being 
called upon for testimony, he did not halt in his 
busy life to ask a question, or make a revelation. 

But, within a few days, the attorney himself 
has returned to Boston and produced the new 
instrument. I have the intelligence by a letter 
from Augustus. He regrets it for my sake and 
for the doctor’s; but he writes calmly, and like 


a strong man, who can face the struggle and go } poverty or wealth. 





through with it, and stand all the while with feet 
firmly planted. L 

He will rent the parsonage, he says, instead of 
purchasing it. He hardly knows me, he says; 
he has not heard me say wiiat estimate I. place 
upon wealth; but he trusts me. He trusts that 
I will feel with him, that the doctor’s share in 
this disappointment, is that which we have most 
to regret. 

He may trust me. If he can be as happy, if 
he will not feel too much the need of toil and 
economy in carrying out his longed-for improve- 
ments in the parsonage, in short, if he will use 
my fortune, feeling that it is ours, as much his 
as mine, I shall not have a single regret for our- 
selves. And it is not so bad for the doctor as 
it might be. The sum he has received of the 
Boyntons is a help to him; and I shall propose 
it to Augustus, purchasing the field that is to 
be the fruit-garden, and allowing the doctor to 
manage it as he pleases, setting out his trees 
and vines, as if it were now his own. He can, 
no doubt, purchase it at no distant day; Laura is 
so diligent, so economical; the doctor so vigorous 
and with so extensive a practice, there is really 
nothing to fear, although now the doctor looks 
desponding enough. 

Laura is younger; it falls lightly on her; for 
she is buoyed up with hopes—indefinite enough 
they are; but surely something favorable will 
turn up, she thinks; there are father, grand- 
father, so many friends who will feel for them, 
and be glad to help them awhile now, until they 
ean help themselves. The doctor smiled before 
I left them; but more of comfort in Laura’s 
earnest kindness than of hope. ’ 

Augustus finds so much to do we shall not be 
married until two weeks later than the time ap- 
pointed. 

The 19th. 

Neither is Laura so hopeful as she seemed. 
She herself is at a loss to see in what way two 
thousand dollars can be abstracted from their 
possessions, without the doctor’s relinquishing 
every one of the pretty plans he has been talking 
over with such zest since they were married. 
And she fears he will feel obliged to deny him- 
self, to work and worry as he did after his losses 
by the Boyntons, so that he will be worn and sick 
again. She shed some tears over this part of the 
picture; but she smiled through them in a mo- 
ment, and began to hope again in the good things 
that may come in to make it lighter, easier for 
him than now they anticipate. 

I have written to Augustus out of the fulness 
of a heart that trusts him, even as he trusts me; 
and that feels assured of happiness with him, 
whether our earthly lot be one of toil or ease, 
I have let him see that he 
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is dearer to me now in his misfortunes, than he 
was asarich man. I shrank occasionally from 
the warm thought my pen was inditing, and eaid 
to myself, ‘nay; I will not let this go to him. I 
will write again, a cooler letter; and keep back 
the tenderness, until I have seen his come forth 
more unreservedly.” 1 tried another, in the be- 
ginning, calling Dame Prudery to my elbow, to 
dictate what I should write, and to jog me, if I 
went amiss., But I despised the cold thing when 
it was written, and give it a warming in the 
grate; carrying the other directly to the post- 
office, lest I should be troubled anew with my 
scruples. 

Our postmaster, in want of good accommoda- 
tions on his own premises, has lately established 
his office in Mr. Boynton’s store. I met Ange- 
line there, listlessly looking over the newspapers 
and other parcels, 

“Good morning, Miss Caroline,” said she, 
lifting her eye-brows, and speaking with ill-con- 
cealed bitterness. 

“‘Good morning, Angeline; how do you do this 
morning?” dropping my letter into the box. 

‘*7’m well enough; but how do you do? They 
soy you’ve met with quite a repulse.” 

“A repulse?” 

“Why, yes; they say Augustus Cummings has 
lost all his property; or, all the property that he 
thought was his, rather.” 

‘Yes; he has.” 

Don’t you feel bad about it?” 

“Not on my own account. I am sorry for the 
doctor.” 

‘Pooh! he’ll poke through. There’s no danger 
of his thick head. I’m mad that father paid him 
that money. But pa thought he’d give him a 
lift. He’s sorry now; he says it’s the same as 
thrown away.” 

“Where is your father? I would like to make 
& purchase, or two,” said I, crossing over to the 
side where the English goods were kept. 

“IT don’t know. He’s always budging off some- 
where or other, leaving me to tend. And now 
Mr. Harris is gone on a journey, and I have the 
post-office, too, on my hands, when pa’s gone. 
What’ll you have? Isuppose you’ll get all your 
fixings at Concord, as Miss Laura did, since there 
was nothing at New London good enough for her. 
Or, perhaps you’// send to Boston?” 

“TI won’t send to Boston for sewing-cotton, at 
any rate, if you, or Jones & Co. can supply me.” 

“Well, I rather guess we can,” again lifting 
her brows, and throwing a box of spools on the 
counter before me. She then stood humming 
and beating a tattoo on the counter with the 
yard-stick, as I overlooked the poor assortment 
of sewing-cotton. 

“Did you know that Andrew came last night?” 








she asked, at length; and, before I could answer, 


exclaimed, ‘‘there he is! there he comes! He’s 
going to be married right away to a rich girl in 
Lowell, did you know it?” She concluded ina 
hurried whisper, for her brother was already in 
the shop door. 

Pale, blue and red by turns, he stood a mo- 
ment, at sight of me, as if paralyzed. 

I felt no emotion whatever, only a yearning 
wish to be at peace with him, with his sister, and 
with all the world. I accordingly spoke to him 
and extended myshand. He did not advance one 
step to meet me; but stood stiffly in the doorway, 
with his angry eyes bent on the floor. Grieved, 
half afraid of the bitter frown, I turned to Ange- 
line; but was far from being reassured, when I 
saw how stiff and indignant she stood there, 
bracing her short, wiry figure up with the yard- 
stick. In a moment, however, I was indignant. 
I reflected that I had not really wronged them. 
They had been disappointed. But it was of their 
own begetting—save, alas! that one, ever-to-be- 
deprecated hour of trifling. 

The remembrance of that hour stole upon mé 
to-day. The dear Henry—how his image softened 
me at once, and overcame the gathering scorn! 
I felt it then, as I often do, what volumes of 
beautiful wisdom and truth, lie in those little 
paragraphs that creep in with such unconscious 
simplicity, amongst all the odd things’in Dickens’ 
“‘Dombey and Son.” His Captain Cuttle could 
bear Carker’s insolence peaceably, because he 
thought of one among the dead, as he supposed; 
and ‘‘all the knaves and liars in the world, were 
nothing to the truth and honesty of one dead 
friend.” 

With tears in my eyes and a trembling voice, 
I bargained with Angeline for a half dozen spools 
of cotton; and then, bidding her “‘ good morning,” 
I left the shop, without again looking at her bro- 
ther, who was still in the door, and silently made 
way for me to pass out. 

They must have seen that they grieved me; 
and I hope that this, together with my forbear- 
ance, will propitiate them, and that we may part 
in peace. 

Later. 

I ran in to see Laura this evening. She was 
busied about the supper-table, singing softly and 
cheerfully, as she went from table to closet, and 
from closet to table; while the doctor, although 
his head was bent over his paper a little, yet had 
his eyes upturned, watching her graceful house- 
hold ways. I was fairly within the room, and 
standing holding my bonnet by the strings, when 
they looked round and saw me. 

Yes; I was in the right time to sit down and 
drink tea with them, and listen to all they had 
to tell me of Uncle Harrison’s goodness, of dear, 
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old grandfather’s goodness. They had both been 
there, not in concert, but at different hours, each 
unaware of the intention of the other, but offering 
to do anything, everything, that was needful to 
put the doctor entirely at his ease. There is 
nothing to hinder them, they said; the doctor 
may take his own time for repaying them. There 
shall be no hurry, no anxiety about it; if it is 
never paid, no matter; the doctor deserved some- 
thing at their hands, for all that he had been to 
them in times of sickness and trial, ‘‘to say noth- 
ing of the little Laura,” grandfather said, ‘‘ who 
deserves one thousand dollars, for all the comfort 
and help she has been to him and grandmamma.” 

**Yes,” chimed in Laura, with an animated 
face, as the doctor concluded accounts of the 
last piece of good fortune. ‘Like them, isn’t 
it, being so delicate about it? Ah, they are so 
good! What do you think I sing all the time, 


to-day, Caroline?” 


“¢Father, whate’er of earthly good.’” 


‘No; I have sung that a great dedl lately; but 
since they were here I sing, over again and again, 


“And darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.’” 


She warbled the lines in her sweet, bird-like 
voice, with tearful eyes, and hands giving the 
finishing adjustments to the tea-things. 

She went out to bring the girls and Charles 
Augustus from their sports. The last named 
came into the room like a man; but the girls 
were clinging with both hands to hers, Clara 
with womanly steps, like her young mother; Jane 
skipping, laughing, and describing a mischievous 
game shé had just been playing upon the others. 

The 28rd. 

The hours moved so slowly to-day! because 
I kept thinking, that, when the mail came in, 
there would be a letter‘from Augustus for me, 
or he himself would come, The stage-coach went 
swinging and rumbling by at last, and then I 
could no longer attend at all to what Aunt Agnes 
was saying. How good he is! and he is mine, 
and I am his! I kept saying to myself; and every 
moment my heart beat louder and louder; and 
the warmth and the dream-like happiness went 
through my whole being. 

When it was time for Uncle Harrison to come, 
aunt laughed, and I laughed; but it did not 
hinder me in going out to meet him. 

**No,” said he, shaking his head, and quicken- 
ing his steps, as he approached me. ‘You have 
a letter from your sister; but none from him.” 

I received and opened it languidly; but, as I 
ran my eye listlessly down the page, I encoun- 
tered his name, and my interest revived, although 
I was still disappointed, and the warmth was 





gone from me. I begged uncle to go on with 
the rest of the packages and leave me to saunter 
homeward, and I read my own. 

Augusta’s letter was commenced the day before 
she heard of the new will, and was—but I may 
as well transcribe it. It will occupy me; and I 
am not in the mood to be below, where is conside- 
rable company; nor can I read; that is, anything 
but Augusta’s letter. She says of Augustus— 

“He is spending this week in town, and is in 
every day. He and Otway get on finely together. 
Otway is so sensible, you know; or, perhaps you 
don’t know; for I never discovered before, that 
he knows so much, and can talk so nicely. He 
iets his humor come in, every now and then, and 
this does Augustus not a little good. Iam glad 
that you can be lively, as well as serious; it will 
help him not a little, when he has tired his brain 
over the sermons. 

**As for poor, stupid me, I am afraid of him 
yet; although I like him better and better. One 
must respect him infinitely. He has the manner 
I always like to seein aclergyman. [I like the 
calm dignity, the serious eyes, showing that he 
knows what a great thing he has undertaken; 
and then the cheerfulness, as if he found plea- 
santness in the ways and peace in the paths. 1 
can never bear the gloomy austerity so many 
clergymen wear. I never take it for a sign that 
they are better than anybody else, but that they 
are cross, and, therefore, not quite so good. But 
I suppose the cross looks are natural to some; 
yet, do you remember what Hood says? 


‘No solemn, sanctimonious face I pull, 
And think I’m pious, when I’m only bilious’— 


or something of this sort. 

“I fear I haven’t a bit of piety in me; but if 
I had, I would like it to be like Augustus’, like 
St. Evremonds’. You remember what he says— 
‘my piety is composed more Of justice and charity 
than of penitence. I rest my confidence in God, 
and hope everything from his benevolence. In 
the bosom of Providence I find my repose and 
my felicity.’ Believe me, Cad, these beautiful 
words make me sigh to be a Christian, just as 
does your bridegroom’s beautiful life. You are 
a happy child; and this is what Abby says con- 
tinually. She, too, is afraid of Augustus; but 
she is always half crazed to be hold of that which 
is beyond her reach, whether it be in the shape 
of the friendship of a fashionable lady, a cash- 
mere shawl, or a good saint, like Augustus, who 
passes her by on the other side. Thus, as you 
must have seen, she is ambitious and restless; 
still the passion may sometimes work favorably. 
In this instance, it is leading her to try and 
shape herself into the gentle, quiet woman, that 
shall get the approbation of—in short, of your 
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man. But don’t be jealous, Cad. She can’t 
please him; and if she could, she would turn her 
back to him, on the instant he was gained, in 
pursuit of a something new, and afar off. 

“She is constant only to me; and I dare say 
her worship in this quarter has fallen off nota 
little since 

‘This is horrible! Otway interrupted me. He 
came from Augustus, and told me that every cent 
is gone to the charitable institutions. What do 
you think I said in the first surprise? But you 
would never guess ; you will meet it so differently. 
It was—‘oh! I wish there were no charitable in- 
stitutions in the country!’ Wasn’t that Christian 
and reasonable? 

‘*Otway was as insensible as an oyster over 
it; only he does pity Dr. Cummings and poor, 
little Laura! He says Augustus is rather anxious 
on your account. Oh, dear! and well he may be! 
You have enough for comfort, I suppose; and 
then there will be the thousand dollars salary; 
but after such splendid expectations, this seems 
meagre enough. So Abby says. She has some 
natural feeling about it, which those two men 
have not. She is grateful for your invitation. 
I almost wish now, that it had not been given; 
for I know you won’t hear a word about anything 
costly; and she is such a stickler for Ja mode on 
bridal occasions, especially, and something of a 
gossip, withal, if it is not ungenerous to give her 
extreme sociability so harsh a name. 

*«T wish I could know this minute how you will 
bear the disappointment. You won’t feel it near 
so deeply as I should, in your place; still I can’t 
help believing that it will trouble you; and I find 
myself pitying you, and longing to steal away 
from them all, to come in here and write to you. 
I love patience with the interruptions. When 
I came thirty minutes ago, I bade Abby not to 
send for me if any one else came. I heard the 
bell soon after; she obeys me ; but now the dinner 
hour approaches and I will go. 





Lvening. 

“Tt was Augustus; and Abby had reached him, 
I fancy, from her animated look. He was waiting 
for Otway; but Otway was almost sure not to be 
here for another half hour, as the puss well knew; 
(by puss meaning Abby, of course,) although I 
think she kept Augustus upon the pretence, that 
he might be expected every moment. Again un- 
just to her! probably she was deceived in the 
hour; and thought it nearer the time for dinner. 

‘« Augustus was graver than usual. He looked 
a little wearied; but, otherwise, well. He left 
immediately, when he found it must be so long; 
he lias much to do; but hopes to be able to visit 
New London, going directly from Billerica, Mon- 
day morning. But of course he has written this 
to you. I need not sit up all night, troubling 





you with ‘twice-told tales.’ Good night then, 
dearest; may the angels be with you while you 
sleep and when you wake; for one needs their 
comfort in this world, where there is so much 
trouble of one kind and another. 

Later: 

“¢What have you done, dearest Cad? What did 
you write to Augustus? He is as pale asif he 
were dead, but says he is well. When I asked 
him if he had heard from you since yesterday, 
he merely said, ‘yes,’ turning hastily away to a 
window, not, however, before I had a chance to 
see an expression of pain, and [ don’t know 
what; but as if he were greatly shocked, he 
looked. He stood a minute with his back to us, 
without speaking. When he turned and spoke 
to us, he was very calm and kind, but so pale! 
and not at all cheerful. 

“‘T hope you haven’t rejected him. And surely 
it can’t be. Some giddy thing who likes wealth 
and parade as well as Abby does, might cast him 
off now that he is poor; but you would not; J 
wouldn’t do it, by any means, vain as Iam. I 
like him bettet than I did before. I love him 
now as if he were my own brother; and, oh, I 
pity him so since he was here to-day! 

‘But don’t be frightened, child, at what I 
write. I am always excited and flustered, you 
know, over every new thing that gets hold of me. 
I have just been talking with Otway about it; 
and he held my hands and looked me in the 
face, and bade me be quiet and think about it 
rationally awhile, and then I should see as’ he 
saw, that my fancy was running away with me. 

*¢¢Do you think it possible,’ said he, ‘for one 
like our sister Cad, to reject one like Augustus 
Cummings, because he is poor—and on the very 
point of marriage, too?’ 

*6¢ Why, no—I don’t. But don’t hold my fin- 
gers so tight; you make them ache.’ 

“¢Do 1? Be quiet then; sit still and I will 
let you go. If she wouldn’t reject him, if this is 
impossible, what shocking thing can have hap- 
pened? See if you can conceive any.’ 

«¢¢Not when you are pinning me down to it in 
this way. But I have thought of fifty altogether 
possible things, that may have happened since 
yesterday, and every one of them shocking.’ 

“He laughed outright now; he had been smil- 
ing triumphantly, all along. 

*¢¢Nonsense!’ said he, when his laugh was 
over. ‘The fact is, your imagination and Nabby 
Rogers’ have been tandem since Augustus was 
here ;.and, together, they make a team, compared 
with which Jobn Gilpin’s and Tam O’Shanter's 
were docile and tractable.’ 

«*¢ Ah, you man, you! you are abominably in- 
sulting! But what can it be? He was pale, and 
certainly, not at all cheerful, to say the tamest 
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thing that can be said. See if ‘you can account 
for it.’ 

**¢Certainly not!’ opening his eyes wide on 
me; and looking as if I were foolish in making 
such a demand of him. ‘I can believe,’ he added, 
‘that Caroline’s letter didn’t meet his wishes in 
every respect. He is in # delicate position; 
accepted as a man of great wealth, and not 
knowing her as we do, he is unavoidably sensi- 
tive, and some part of her letter may have dis- 
appointed him. Or, it may not have done it. 
Goodness? think how much he has to harass him 
just now! I wonder how he bears it as he does. 
Some men, and strong ones, too, would take their 
beds; others would go crazy; and here you and 
Nabby have been racking your brains with con- 
jectures, because he is pale and serious; because 
he looked a little disturbed! Nonsense! non- 
sense! I tell you, my wife, he expected to do 
everything for Caroline; but suddenly he finds 
that he can do nothing. I can imagine better 
than you, that he must find it something of a 
stroke. Don’t you see?’ 

*¢¢Yes;’ I sighed, in reply. ‘I see that even 
you have failed to place the subject in a cheerful 
light.’ 





You and Augustus will demonstrate this to us. 
God bless you both, prays 
’ Your loving sister, 
Aveusta.” 

I have racked my brain; I have recalled my 
last letter to mind, sentence by sentence, until I 
think I recollect every word of it; and Iam at an 
utter loss to understand how it could disappoint 
him—unless it was too forward; unless I took 
too much pains to let him see that I do not miss 
his wealth, that I can love him under any and 
all circumstances of life. I know his tastes in 
character and conduct, as in everything else, are 
pure and delicately refined, beyond those of any 
other person that I have ever known. Yet he 
always seems to have consideration and wonder- 
ful forbearance for things that are amiss. Ho 
readily sees some reason for it, and does not con- 
demn it, as others do. I could indeed wish that 
this charity might be extended to me and that 
letter of mine. 

But perhaps I am on the wrong track; for I, 
too, like Augustus, am excited and unable to 
reason clearly. As Otway said, he must have 
have many things to harass him, poor man! I 
hope I shall have a letter to-morrow. I hope he 


‘+4 Perhaps so; but if it is the true one, we are{ will come up Monday; and then all must be 
men and women and can bear to contemplate it } clear; for, although not a talker, he speaks now 
thus. I am confident that Augustus and Caroline ; and then; and his words, when he speaks, and 


can bear it; and it is a pity, therefore, if you and } 


I cannot.’ 

‘‘This made me feel better. Yes; thought I, 
we can all bear it. We can see that people can 
be happy, if they are not ‘as rich as the Jews.’ 


his face, when he does not speak, are as open as 
the day. 

Heaven keep him and me! Heaven help us to 
love each other; and it is little I shall heed the 
rest. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY GRACE NORMAN. 


On! she was very beautiful, 
And very fair to see, 

No wonder that we loved her, 
With wild idolatry. 

A light gleamed ever round her, 
That seemed so bright to me, 

In faney oft I liken’d it 
To sunset on the sea. 


Her eyes were like twin violets 
All glistening with dew, 

And meek and humble as that flow’r, 
Our darling daily grew. 

Her lips were like pure roses crush’d, 
Like links of gold her hair, 

No marvel that we loved her, 
She was so very fair. 





No sunshine falling on the earth, 
Or as the gentle rain 
That causeth buds and flow'rs that droop 
To live, and bloom again; 
So did the smile of our dear one 
Bring to us light and love, 
Until our Father called her 
To a brighter home above. 


It was when the leaves were falling, 
Ere Wint’ry winds had come; 

That white rob’d messengers of peace 
Were sent to bear her home. 

And though no rustling wings were heard; 
No form seen in the air; 

We knew that they had taken her 
Who was to us so fair. 
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THE OAKLEYS. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘Lame! Only to think of what I have seen 
this morning! Well, the meanness of some people 
is astonishing, I declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
liams, as she threw herself into a luxuriously- 
cushioned arm-chair, and taking a handsome fan 
from a recess table near by, began to use it with 
the most commendable diligence: probably for- 
getting in her agitation that it was a cold January 
day, the extreme severity of which could scarcely 
be modified to a comfortable feeling by the glowing 
anthracite heaped within her friend’s ample grate. 

‘¢My dear Mrs. Williams, what ts the matter?” 
inquired the lady of the mansion; as she drew a 
tabouret beside her visitor, and seated herself in 
an attitude of profound curiosity and attention. 

“Oh, nothing more than one might expect 
sometimes to meet with in this world, but it took 
me so by surprise—but, really, I don’t believe 
I have yet asked after Mr. Lane and the dear 
children—but, you must excuse my absence of 
mind, indeed; I am so entirely overcome by my 
feelings;” and she betook herself again to the 
fan most zealously. 

‘«They are all very well,” replied Mrs. Lane; 
“but never mind them: only tell me what can 
have distressed you in this manner.” 

*‘ Aye, distressed you may well say, Mrs. Lane; 
it is not often that I allow anything to affect me 
so much; but this was so astonishing—I was so 
completely amazed, that my nerves cannot recover 
from the shock.” 

‘‘ Well, if I ever learn the cause of your trouble, 
perhaps I may sympathize with you.” 

“Why, to be sure—here I am sitting all this 
time, and never yet told you of my wonderful 
discovery, after coming all this distance for no 
other purpose! Well, to begin. This morning, 
after breakfast, I said to sister Jane that as it 
was such a fine, clear day, we might as well take 
a walk out, and pay a few visits. But she only 
drew herself nearer to the fire, and declared it 
was too cold even to look into the street. Such 
folly! As if cold weather was not the most plea- 
sant for a long walk. However, I could not per- 
suade her to move, (she wil be sorry enough 
when I go home and tell her what I saw) so I 
was obliged to come alone. ’Tis so disagreeable 
to be walking by one’s self—but, you know, when 
once I think of doing anything, I am bound to 
accomplish it; and besides, I wanted to call on 

Vou. XXI.—10 





Mrs. Dr. Oakley, (I have not seen her this some 
time) and see the new members of the family. 
Of course, you heard of the doctor bringing his 
two nieces here to be raised at his house, on 
account——” 

‘¢Oh, yes! I knowall about that arrangement; 
a foolish one it is,” interrupted Mrs. Lane. 

‘Foolish! Why, Mrs. Lane, ’tis the most ridi- 
culous thing I ever heard of—perfectly absurd! 
I declare I felt quite sorry for Mrs. Oakley when 
I heard of it. To think of her being saddled with 
another person’s children—spoiled ones, too, I 
dare say.” 

“But you have not told me the story, Mrs. 
Williams?” 

‘‘No, my dear, I’m coming to it presently. But 
as I said to Mr. Williams, I thought it was very 
odd for Dr. Oakley to throw the whole charge of 
his brother’s children on his wife, merely because 
their mother chose to marry again—as if she was 
not still their mother. I would not consent to‘ 
such a measure to please anyman! But I don’t 
pity Mrs. Oakley now—for I saw cause this 
morning to change my opinion of her: and I have 
no doubt that he had reasons of his own for 
wishing to have the children with him. Perhaps, 
poor man, he thought they might be some com- 
fort. Don’t you think so?” 

“I’m sure, I can’t tell,” replied Mrs. Lane, 
rather coldly; for she began to think that her 
loquacious visitor would not soon satisfy the 
curiosity she had awakened. The latter observed 
this, and after a few more interlocutary remarks 
promised that she should now hear it all; and 
sitting upright and assuming quite a business- 
like air, she began: 

**I decided, while dressing, that this would be 
as good a day as any to see the strangers; so I 
proceeded straight to Mrs. Oakley’s. When I 
rang the bell, who should open the door but one 
of the very children I went to see! I knew her 
at once, she is so like her uncle—so I shook 
hands with her, and asked about her aunt. The 
little thing answered very sensibly for one of her 
age, (she cannot be more than five or six years 
old) but I suppose she was a little confused, for 
instead of showing me into one of the parlors, 
she ascended the stairs; and I was more than 
half way up, when she suddenly turned back, and 
said, ‘oh, please walk into the parlor.’ ‘No, 
dear,’ says I, ‘’tis not worth while—I will just 
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go with you to see your aunt for a few minutes.’ 
You know such ceremony is needless between 
friends; for my part, I think it looks sociable to 
invite your particular acquaintances, sometimes, 
into your private sitting-room; (Mrs. Williams 
was one of those who like sociability everywhere, 
save in their own houses) but I soon discovered 
that in some cases it may be rather unpleasant. 
The child opened the door, and I entered. Good 
gracious—was ever any one so astonished. There 
was Mrs. Oakley, not as I expected to find her, 
nicely dressed, reading, or at some trifling work 
to pass away the time—but dressed in a common 
gingham wrapper, with linen collar and cuffs, her 
hair put up as plain as it was possible to; and 
there she sat on a low chair, the table opened to 
its full size, and covered with clothing just cut 
out, I suppose, for the children; for she had the 
sleeve of a little dress in her hand. The youngest 
child sat on a little stool beside her, learning her 
a b abs from a primer laying on her aunt’s lap. 
I declare I was so struck I could not move from 
the door. Mrs. Oakley looked rather surprised 
when she saw me, but she rose and spoke in a 
manner so unconcerned as to show that she was 
too much accustomed to work to blush at being 
detected in such an action. Then the little one 
who had opened the door went and took a seat 
near the window, and commenced running up the 
seams of a dress, or something of the kind. Only 
to think of it!” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Williams, you shock me. To 
think that any of our associates should ever de- 
scend so low!” 

‘That was the thought that vexed me. But 
listen, there is worse coming. I had not been 
there long, when she begged to be excused a mo- 
ment, and left the room. Directly she came back 
again. She done the same several times. The 
last time I asked little Fanny if they had com- 
pany down stairs? She said no; but her aunt 
had just made some pies before I came, and they 
were now baking. I asked her what was the 
matter with the cook, but she did not seem to 
understand me, and just then the domestic lady 
returned, and I rose to come away. Now, don’t 
you think I had cause to feel bad?” and the 
afflicted lady fell back in the arm-chair, almost 
sobbing with vexation. Her companion sat in 
a state of speechless horror, from which she at 
length recovered sufficiently to exclaim, in unmea- 
sured terms, against such contemptible meanness. 

**And then, too, condemning the poor child to 
work with her!” 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Williams, energetically. 
‘*A child, a mere babe, you may say, set to work 
like a woman; and the poor little one of two or 
three years poking her eyes out over her letters. 
A pretty way to bring up his brother’s children 





truly! They had better have remained with their 
mother—no step-father could treat them worse.” 
* «Just to think—cook, seamstress, governess— 
for all we know chamber-maid into the bargain! 
So much taken from poor people who have no 
other way to earn a living—such conduct is 


shameful.” 


‘Oh, it is infamous! And, oh, another thing. 
You remember the beautiful stove we all admired 
so much? Well, that has disappeared, and the 
sitting-room is now heated by a drum.” 

**One thing worse than another,” replied Mrs. 
Lane. ‘But, you know,” she continued, with 
the air of a mentor, ‘‘when the spirit of avarice 
takes possession of people, there is nothing too 
mean for them to stoop to. I hope you did not 
remain there long!” 

‘‘Not I, indeed! I felt like in a fiery furnace 
while I did stay. I felt so degraded—and I should 
have left sooner, only I saw that she was anxious 
to finish the dress she was working on. ’T was 
for little Margaret, I suppose; for the frock she 
had on was rather shabby. Fanny’s looked quite 
new: some of the handiwork of her industrious 
aunt, of course. I was going to ask her about 
the mantua-maker she always employed, but then 
I thought it was not worth while.” 

‘Perhaps not; though J should, if I were in 
your place: but has she learned dress-making?” 

“I should not wonder if she did when a girl; 
for they say her mother is a queer sort of woman, 
and has odd notions about things. Well, I must 
go. I shall expect to see a sign neatly painted, 
‘Fashionable dress-making done here,’ hanging 
at the doctor’s door before long.” 

‘¢In that case, I think I must be her first patron 
—will you be her second?” asked Mrs. Lane, 
sneeringly. 

“I, certainly! And I will try to procure Mrs. 
Dawson, for the third, I am just going there now. 
I think we may easily secure a liberal share of 
public patronage for the industrious lady:” and 
with many more equally good-natured remarks, 
and as many ‘‘good-byes” and ‘‘ farewells,” the 
friends at length parted: the one to return into 
the house, and impatiently await the dinner hour, 
that she might communicate the wonderful news 
(with as many embellishments as she thought 
proper) to her assembled family—the other to 
hasten from house to house, circulating this new 
and interesting piece of gossip. 

While these worthy ladies were thus honorably 
employed, we will form a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the family which they have so uncere- 
moniously obtruded upon our notice. 





CHAPTER II. 
Epwarp Oak ey, at the age of twenty-three, 
found himself a graduate of one of the first 
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Medical Universities in the United States—a 
good share of knowledge in his head—a fund 
of warm and kindly affections in his heart—a 
diploma in his pocket, and the magical M. D. 
appended to his name—but, unfortunately, very 
little money in his purse to support his new 
dignity. But the young doctor added to all his 
other advantages, one which was more than suffi- 
cent to counterbalance the only weight in tha 


‘ opposite scale—he had a will, firm, strong and 


undaunted, ready to meet and conquer every 
difficulty that layin his way; and whén he could 
not overcome, at least, breast the storm cheer- 
fully, in the hope of brighter days. All his 
friends prophesied for him a bright and pros- 
perous career, and there was a voice within which 
echoed a ready response to their prognostications. 
But our hero, though thus sanguine, did not allow 
his bright dreams and pleasant anticipations to 
divert him from the only path that could ensure 
their realization. With his brilliant intellectual 
gifts was united that indispensable requisite for 
one in his circumstances, which, unfortunately, 
is seldom possessed, and still more seldom valued 
by men of genius—a prudential foresight which 
calculated the means necessary to the desired end, 
with an unconquerable determination to adopt 
those means, however repugnant to his present 
feelings. In one week from the period of gra- 
duating he had formed a plan for his conduct, 
and taken the preliminary steps toward putting 
it in execution. His only brother had for several 
years resided in a young, but flourishing town 
at some distance. Thither Edward resolved to 
travel, and by raising there, if possible, a class 
of young men wishing to learn the classical lan- 
guages, or other branches in which he was pro- 
ficient, éarn the requisite sum to ‘‘start” him in 
his career. His project succeeded even beyond 
his hopes. In two years he had acquired suffi- 
cient means not only to authorize him in returning 
to his native city, but also to enable him to gratify 
a long-cherished desire of assisting his brother in 
his business, which, owing to several heavy losses, 
had greatly declined. Edward also felt keenly 
for his brother in other respects, which it was 
not in the power of money to relieve. The latter 
had married several years previous, and his do- 
mestic life was far from being happy. Allured 
by uncommon personal charms, he had thought- 
lessly married, ignorant of the disposition or 
mental acquirements of the girl he had chosen; 
and he had the pain and mortification of finding 
that she was both unqualified and unwilling to 
contribute to his comfort and welfare. Fond 
of home and its pleasures, he sought in vain to 
find in his wife one who would share his simple 
enjoyments, and soothe his hours of trial; and 
his regret was the deeper when he found that 


eee 


even a mother’s holy cares were powerless to win 
her from the scenes of frivolity and amusement 
to which she was wholly devoted. Edward soon 
perceived his brother’s unhappiness; bu‘ frater- 
nal affection was unavailing here, and he could 
but hope that the enlargement of his business 
would occupy his time more fully, and thus partly 
relieve the desolation of his home. 

Returned home, our young doctor took a neat 
office, which he fitted up handsomely, and com- 
menced his professional career under bright and 
cheering auspices. Nor was he less fortunate in 
another matter. While yet a student, accident 
had introduced him to a lovely girl of sweet and 
graceful manners; and when, on nearer acquaint- 
ance, he ascertained that her mind was in no way 
inferior to her outward charms, he determined 
that she should be the future partner of his heart 
and home. He had never in words told her his 
intentions; but it is probable that ‘‘love’s own 
interpreter,” the eye, had slowly betrayed him; 
for when on his return he sought to renew the 
acquaintance, the beautiful blush and smile with 
which he was welcomed, proved that two years 
of absence had not obliterated his remembrance 
from the mind of Ellen Atwood, nor caused her 
to regard him as astranger. They were married. 
Mr. Atwood furnished the house for his daughter’s 
future residence in elegant and fashionable style, 
and the young couple entered on their new sphere 
of life without a cloud on all its fair horizon. 

Several years passed by—years of unalloyed 
happiness, and then came the first trouble their 
wedded life had known. This was the sudden 
death of Dr. Oakley’s brother, to whom he had 
been so long and devotedly attached with more 
than a brother’s love—a death hastened, as he 
believed, by the total want of comfort in his 
home; and the thought added to the pangs of 
bereavement. Anxious thoughts for his brother's 
orphans now presented themselves—orphans he 
could not but consider them, more truly so, per- 
haps, than if death had deprived them of both 
parents. In six months from her husband's death, 
the widow was again a bride; and Edward, who 
had accidentally learned the dissipated habits of 
the man she now married, became doubly appre- 
hensive for the children’s welfare. He knew 
how their mother’s carelessness regarding their 
mental and moral improvement, as well as their 
physical well being, had harassed his brother's 
mind, and often did he imagine him calling to him 
from the spirit-land, to protect his little children 
from the danger that threatened them. 

In all his perplexities on this subject his warm- 
hearted wife yielded a ready and sincere sym- 
pathy. She had seen her brother-in-law on the 
occasion of her marriage, and had then been 





‘struck by his resemblance to her husband, not 
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only in outward appearance, but, as far as she 
could judge, in disposition also. She was quite 
sure that ‘she could act a mother’s part to his 
children; and Edward had no doubt that their 
mother would be willing to resign the burden of 
their charge: but here arose an (apparently) in- 
superable difficulty. 

All his anxiety on the subject could not blind 
him to the fact, that his slender income was in- 
adequate to the additional expenses which the 
gratification of his noble plan would qccasion. 
The practice of a young physician in a large city 
where there are numbers of older and more ex- 
perienced ones is generally limited; and the re- 
muneration seldom equal to the maintenance of 
a style which yet it is necessary for him to 
support. This was the case with Dr. Oakley. 
By a system of strict management and regularity, 
Mrs. Oakley had made her husband’s limited in- 

‘come suffice, thus far; more than this he could 
not expect. It was not the expenses of his little 
nieces’ adoption that made him hesitate; but 
there was another child, a boy of nine years, 
whom his mother’s negligence had suffered to 
form acquaintance with ill-disposed children, 
until, fearful of his being led astray by their 
example, his father had been obliged to send 
him to a neighboring boarding-school, as the 
only means of securing for him that watchful 
care which was so necessary for one of his wild, 
reckless disposition, which led him to be easily 
influenced by the example of those with whom 
he associated. ‘t was the necessity of keeping 
James at this school that the doctor feared; the 
high expenses of which, with the additional ones 
of clothing, &c., made him hesitate before under- 
taking what perhaps he might be unable to ac- 
complish. . 

But what is impossible to the resources of a 
young enthusiastic woman? Mrs. Oakley was by 
no means deficient in the ready ingenuity of her 
sex; and when she found her husband reluctantly 
obliged to defer the prosecution of a plan he had 
so much at heart, she set herself earnestly to 
devise ways and means to further the desired 
end. She instituted a strict search into her 
household affairs; but here she could discover 
no means of retrenchment, save in the item of 
servants’ wages. ‘*A cook—a house-maid—a 
chamber-maid, surely I might dispense with one 
of them.” Once convinced of the possibility of 
this project, she lost no time in executing it. 
She dismissed the chamber-maid, recommending 
her to a person by whom she was at once em- 

‘ployed. A few days afterward an acquaintance, 
whose husband had of late become a millionaire, 
jestingly asked her if she had any thought of 
parting with her cook—she was really dying to 
obtain her, ‘I thought you were well pleased 





with Jane, who has been with you so long,” re- 
marked Ellen. 

“Oh, she does well enough in general, though 
I have to purchase all our pastry, and it is very 
inconvenient—you never can obtain just what 
you would like at a particular time. Besides, 
she is not a professed cook, and Mr. often 
brings gentlemen to dine with us, who are accus- 
tomed to French dishes, and then our plain fare 





is so mortifying. But I do not expect you will - 


part with your cook, Mrs. Oakley—there is no 
such luck for me as to get her.” 

But Mrs. Oakley was by no means so sure. 
Why would not Jane do as well as the cook whose 
French dishes were by no means indispensable 
to the doctor or herself? True, Jane was no 
pastry-cook; but Mrs. Oakley’s mother being a 
‘¢queer sort of woman,” had instructed her in 
various domestic arts, not at present included 
in the list of female accomplishments, and she 
thought but little of this matter. The exchange 
was made to the satisfaction of all parties. Jane’s 
wages were but half what had been paid to the 
cook; and now, thought our heroine, my system 
of retrenchment must end. She, however, the 
same day, sold her sister her beautiful sitting- 
room stove which had been-so much admired, 
and was only a year old, and now awaited with 
a beaming countenance the return of the doctor, 
that she might surprise him with an account of 
her successful contrivances. Edward listened 
with a look of wonder and incredulity; but when 
she showed him her calculation of the saving in 
the sum appropriated, semi-annually, for house- 
hold expenses, and playfully rattled in her purse 
the stove money, which she said would buy some 
pretty dresses for Fanny and Margaret, he clasped 
her to his heart, while tears of joy and affection 
gushed over his manly face. Ellen having pre- 
viously arranged the necessary things for his 
departure, joyfully saw him go the next day; 
and before the close of the week he returned, 
bringing the little girls, whom, as he had ex- 
pected, their mother was quite willing to resign 
to his care. Their brother, whose year at the 
boarding-school had nearly expired>begged to 
be allowed to remain till after a little festival, 
for which the children of the school had been 
several weeks preparing, and his uncle willingly 
assented. 

Mrs. Oakley received the little orphans with 
open arms; and finding that their wardrobe was 
but scantily supplied, immediately purchased the 
requisite materials, and set about the task which, 
to one of her disposition, could not be otherwise 
than a pleasant one. She knew, indeed, nothing 
of dress-making; but she could not afford to em- 
ploy a mantua-maker, and it required but little 
skill to cut dresses for children of four and six 
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years, On the morning of the day on which Mrs. 
Williams made the discovery that so nearly over- 
powered her sensitive nerves, Dr. Oakley had in- 
formed his wife that he would not return home 
till evening, as he had some distance to ride to 
meet a gentleman who had promised to take 
charge of James, and he expected to bring the 
latter with him to supper. Ellen then determined 
that on his return the children should appear in 
their new attire; and Fanny, overjoyed at the 
thought of seeing James after such a long sepa- 
ration, plied her needle right merrily; while little 
Margaret longed to say her letters ‘“‘over and 
over again,” that she might know them to repeat 
to her Uncle Edward. 

At the usual supper hour the doctor appeared, 
bringing his other protegee; and his wife met him 
with a smile-of eager exultation as she brought 
forward the little girls in their new black dresses 
and snowy pantelettes; Fanny, with her beautiful 
hair released from the stiff, ungraceful plaits, 
falling in glossy tresses over her fair shoulders— 
and Margaret’s parted smoothly over her white 
forehead, and falling in a dear little ringlet on 
either cheek. Their uncle expressed his grati- 
fication at their improved appearance; and in his 
turn presented his nephew to his wife, as a new 
claimant for her affectionate care. James, who 
was a very handsome, intelligent-looking boy, re- 
turned his aunt’s caresses with a warm frankness 
of manner that delighted her; and the happy 
family, now complete, took their places at the 


: well-filled board. What a pretty picture they 


formed—Edward looking with proud satisfaction 


“on his wife, whose beautiful features beamed with 


delight on thus beholding the complete success 
of her schemes; while the little children—orphans 
no longer—returned the love of their adoptive 
parents with the artiess, sincere affection of their 
age, their eyes fairly dancing with the pleasure- 
able emotions that filled their bosoms as they 
glanced at each other with bright, joyous smiles 

Mrs. Oakley amused her husband by an account 
of Mrs. Williams’ visit, and the surprise and 
curiosity that she detected in that lady’s looks 
and restless demeanor; and the doctor could not 
sufficiently admire his wife, who so cheerfully 
braved the storm of ridicule, which was sure to 
ensue from the sacrifices which she had made in 
behalf of the fatherless little ones. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ere many days had passed, the circle of Mrs. 
Oakley’s acquaintance was busied in speculating 
on the causes which had induced such strange 
and unaccountable conduct. Various were the 
conjectures respecting it; the majority, however, 
with Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Lane, deciding 











‘that it was but sheer meanness and avarice.” 
When after a long time they could discover no 
farther change—when they found that Mrs. Oak- 
ley dressed with her accustomed elegance and 
taste—that her guests were received and enter- 
tained hospitably and cordially as ever—that the 
children always appeared happy and comfortable 
—that James went regularly to the best seminary 
in the city—and what was yet more remarkable, 
that the doctor and his wife appeared cheerful 
and contented—why, then they began to think 
that they had mistaken the qotive of her econo- 
mical arrangements; and they fairly perplexed 
themselves in the effort to solve the mysterious 
problem. When at length, one of more wisdom 
and penetration than the others, ventured to sug- 
gest that the doctor might not be so well off as he 
was thought to be, some indignantly rebuked the 
idea; while others readily believing it, debated 
whether they should not “cut” the acquaintance 
of such ‘‘poor, mean sort of people.” But, per- 
ceiving by indubitable signs, that the Oakleys 
were destined to ‘‘get along” in the world, and 
would, without doubt, in the end be persons of 
wealth and consequence, they wisely refrained 
from taking such a decided step, at least for the 
present. The discerning few, who had readiiy 
divined the motives which actuated Mrs. Oakley, 
gave her the meed of praise which was justly her 
due; and her parents, recognizing the happy 
fruits of their judicious teachings, applauded and 
encouraged her to persevere. 

Unmoved by the cutting and oft-times imper- 
tinent remarks, of which good-natured persons 
took care she should be duly informed, Mrs. 
Oakley steadily pursued the plan which she had 
adopted. We do not mean to say that she was 
alfogether indifferent to the ridicule which this 
excited; probably there is no one so constituted 
as not to be in some degree sensitive on this 
point; and hence the moral greatness of the mind 
which enables one, despite the world’s dread laugh 
and mocking sneer, to enter courageously upon 
the path of duty; and seeking only ‘‘ heaven's ap- 
proval and its own,” press firmly and unshrink- 
ingly onward. Mrs. Oakley was such a character. 
The encouragement and sympathy of her relatives 
and valued friends were indeed most grateful to 
her nature; but she felt that even were these 
withheld, she should not falter nor turn back- 
ward. 

And oh, how rich, how precious was her re- 
ward! When her little nieces, with the gushing 
affection and artless gratitude of their young 
hearts, lavished fond caresses on the “dear, sweet 
aunt,” who had indeed proved a mother to them, 
her bosom thrilled with rapture; and the visible 
improvement of their brother was a source of 
deep and unmitigated pleasure. The affection and 
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gentleness of his aunt brought into action virtues 
of which, until then, James was not imagined the 
possessor—under her judicious and watchful care 
the evil habits he had acquired, more through 
thoughtlessness and bad example than design, 
gradually disappeared; while his naturally good 
principles took deep root and sprang into vigorous 
maturity. In his studies, also, his progress was 
rapid and satisfactory. Thus the boy, whose reck- 
lessness in childhood had caused his father many 
an anxious fear, grew up an example of virtue and 
diligence, respected and confided in on account 
of the ingenuousnéss and sincerity which were 
prominent traits in his character. 

Dr. Oakley had, meanwhile, heard several times 
of his sister-in-law ; and the accounts were always 
of such a nature as to make him rejoice still more 
that she had no longer the control of his brother’s 
children. Unable to frequent the amusements 
which were formerly her delight, her time was 
mostly passed in gossiping visits to those who 
were willing to cultivate her acquaintance—being 
herself perfectly indifferent in the selection of her 
friends—while her husband spent the proceeds of 
his toil at the tavern, leaving the family to be 
supported by the store, in which, shortly before 
his decease, Mr. Oakley had taken his clerk as 
partner: a lucky arrangement as it proved for 
the widow, since otherwise the business would 
have passed into the hands of the worthless, im- 
provident Moore. She had made no attempt to 
recover the children from their uncle, nor as far 
as he could learn expressed any uneasiness re- 
garding them. Great, therefore, was his surprise 
when one day, long after he had ceased to dread 
her interference, she suddenly presented herself 
at his office. She seemed fairly overburdened with 
cheap, tawdry finery, presenting to the doctor a 
striking exemplification of the influence of low, 
vulgar associations. Not a lingering trace of 
refingment or respectability could he discover in 
the coarse-looking, loud-spoken woman who now 
imperiously announced her desire of seeing her 
children, and especially of knowing where she 
should find her son. Dr. Oakley, as may be sup- 
posed, was not over-anxious to satisfy her queries 
and demands; but he conducted her to his house, 
which was only a few paces distant, and having 
introduced her to his wife, awaited with what 
patience he could command an explanation of 
this most unexpected visit. He did not long re- 
main in ignorance. 

Mrs. Moore came, she told him, partly to see 
Jumes, who, she supposed, was now quite a man, 
and remembered nothing of her—but more par- 
ticularly to take one of his sisters home with 
her—she had now four children, and the eldest, 
whom she had calculated on now being of some 
use, was a bad, wicked boy, who gave her more 


trouble than all the rest—so she could not afford 
to have the two girls, who could be of great help 
to her, away from home any longer. Fanny was 
the: one she preferred, but if Mrs. Oakley could 
better spare little Maggie, why, she might, per- 
haps, do. 

The doctor, who had with difficulty kept silent 
thus far, was now about to speak as his indignant 
feelings prompted; but his wife’s quick tact per- 
ceived that this would entirely mar his wishes, 
and, giving him an expressive glance, she asked 
Mrs. Moore to come up stairs and lay off her 
things, and to consider their house her home 
while she remained in the city. She was sorry 
that Fanny and Margaret were absent, being on 
a visit to a friend in the country; but James, 
she added, would be at supper-time with them, 
and she doubted not that his mother would be 
surprised and pleased with his appearance. On re- 
turning to the parlor, Mrs. Oakley kindly entered 
into conversation with her guest respecting her 
family, business, &c., beguiling the time very 
pleasantly, much to the astonishment of Mrs. 
Moore, who had evidently expected a far different 
reception. The entrance of James, who very 
much resembled his father, seemed to affect her 
deeply, and several times during the evening she 
observed him steadfastly with an expression of 
sorrow and regret. 

The next morning, on descending to the break- 
fast-room, she surprised the worthy couple by the 
announcement that she was going home again 
immediately after breakfast. Mrs. Oakley, finding 
that such was really her intention, made her a 
present of a handsome dress pattern which she 
had purchased for herself a few days previous; 
and gave her also some money for each of the 
children, as her sudden departure allowed her 
no time to buy some little gifts for them as she 
would wish. Mrs. Moore, after expressing her 
due appreciation of this kindness, departed highly 
gratified; leaving her entertainers equally sur- 
prised and delighted at her sudden abandonment 
of her intention regarding ‘‘her girls.” They 
never saw her afterward, nor did she make any 
farther attempt to remove the children from their 
uncle’s home. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Severat years have glided by, with all their 
joys and sorrows, their changes and vicissitudes; 
and now we look upon Mrs. Oakley at a beautiful 
cottage a few miles from the town, in which her 
husband is one of the most eminent and success- 
ful physicians. Fortune has been no niggard; 
his residence in town is as elegant and stately as 
his country-seat is pleasant and cheerful; and 
there is no wish of his heart ungratified—nothing 
) Wanting to render his happiness full and perfect. 
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With a heart alive as ever to the promptings of 
kindness and benevolence, he rejoices in the in- 
creased capability of doing good which his wealth 
affords; and many a grateful prayer from the poor 
and needy—the struggling and unfortunate goes 
up to the Mercy-seat in his behalf. His nephew, 
now a fine-looking young man of lofty principles 
and unblemished character, has already com- 
menced the practice of his uncle’s noble profes- 
sion, with a skill which will soon place him in 
its foremost ranks. Fanny has married a young 
farmer in every way worthy of her, whose broad 
acres Mrs. Oakley can now discern from her 
cottage door: and Margaret, though many a 
proud heart has bowed before her fascinations, 
is still unwon—the light and blessing of her 
happy home. She is now absent on a visit to 
her sister, and her brother has gone to bring her 
back to the home which misses, even for a few 
days, her playful gayety. 

Now, at the quiet evening hour, as Mrs. Oakley 
sits alone upon the little portico, looking toward 
the road by which she expects soon to see some 
loved one approaching, how naturally her mind 
reverts to scenes long past—how vividly memory 
recalls the night when the children, who are now 
her joy and pride, first sat around her fireside— 
how she smiles as she remembers the sacrifices 
she made to gather them there—sacrifices which 
have proved sources of such rich blessings. Aye, 
memory may dwell fondly on the picture, for no 
self-accusing thought mars its beauty; and she 
thinks of that period not with vanity or self- 
esteem, but with joy and thanksgiving. Lost in 
these reflections, she had not noticed the tall, 
noble-looking gentleman who had quietly ap- 
proached, and now laughingly demanded the 
cause of her abstraction. When, recovering from 
the surprise her husband’s sudden appearance 
caused, Mrs. Oakley told him how her mind had 
been employed, he answered that he, also, had 
been thinking on the subject. ‘But has not 
James yet returned?” 

“Not yet,” was the reply; and sitting down 
on the bench beside her, the doctor continued in 
a tone of much feeling. 

«Yes, Ellen, I have been thinking of the 
generous self-denial by which you enabled me 
to bring my poor brother’s children to our house. 
All day my thoughts have been recurring to 
them; for the first paragraph I noticed in this 
morning’s paper showed me how necessary for 
them, especially for James, was their removal 
from , and how much cause both they and 
we have to bless the hour which saw it effected. 
Look at this!” and he pointed out in the paper 
he held in his hand, an account of the arrest of 
a gang of young burglars who had long infested 








. 

the number was her eldest son, Daniel, whom she 
had described as a ‘‘bad, wicked boy,” and who, 
on account of his extreme youth, had been com- 
mitted to the House of Refuge immediately after 
his arrest. Mrs. Oakley shuddered as she read, 
and drawing closer to her husband, whispered 
her gratitude for the preservation of their dear 
nephew from perhaps a similar fate. 

‘‘Traly have we cause to rejoice,” rejoined the 
doctor, ‘‘for although I can scarcely believe that, 
under any circumstances, he would have com- 
mitted this crime, still we know not what might 
have been the consequence of parental neglect 
and evil company during the most critical period 
of his life. But here comes our dear boy—God 
bless him!” added he, with all a father’s affec- 
tionate pride. ‘I hear his voice in the distance.” 
And sure enough, the next moment James ap- 
proached with both his sisters, all chatting gaily 
and merrily. Margaret, as soon as she saw the 
dear, beloved forms on the porch, sprang forward 
to embrace them, inquiring if they had not sadly 
missed her, expecting, of course, as her brother 
said, that her vanity would be gratified by the 
answer. ‘And Fanny, too,” exclaimed the doctor. 
‘“‘Why, how did you leave Charles so soon?” 

“Charles left me,” replied the young wife, with 
a pretty prout of well-feigned vexation; ‘and I 
had no intention of remaining in that lonesome 
house, so I have come to stay with you till he 
returns.” 

‘Oh, he will return then! He has not left you 
for good,” said the doctor, laughingly. 

“But what is the matter, dear aunt?” asked 
Fanny, anxiously. ‘‘I know you have been weep- 
ing.” 

“IT have been shedding a few tears, my love, 
but of joy, not of grief.” 

*‘Come, you shall hear the cause after tea,” 
the doctor replied, to their inquiring looks. 
‘You must not keep us old people waiting any 
longer. I thought to find you here on my re- 
turn.” r 

‘‘James could not believe it was late, so long 
as he could look into Julia Lee’s eyes; but when 
they vanished he discovered that it was quite 
dark,” said Margaret, gaily, avoiding at the same 
time a threatened pinch from her brother, by 
lightly bounding to her proper seat at the table. 

When tea was over, Dr. Oakley explained to the 
eager listeners the circumstances attending their 
introduction into his household; at which they 
were all surprised; for that they had ever had a 
different home was remembered but as a dream 
by the girls; and James, who well recollected it, 
knew nothing of the reasons that had induced his 
uncle to remove them—he knew only that the 
change was a happy one for them. But now, as 


the town in which Mrs. Moore lived. Amongst} he saw among the names of the culprits several 
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ef those who had been his constant companions 
in childhood, he trembled as he imagined the 
probability of being implicated in their crime 
had he not been wisely parted from them. The 
tears that bedewed his eyes as he joined his 
sisters in their affectionate embrace of their 
uncle and aunt, spoke a gratitude deep and fer- 
vent without the aid of the words in which he 
endeavored to thank them. His uncle inter- 
rupted him. ‘It was not to receive your thanks 
that I thought proper to relate these circum- 
stances to you, my dear children. To me you 
have been the source of heartfelt happiness; 
and your aunt will tell you that_the efforts she 
made to have you with us, have been repaid a 
thousand-fold by your dutiful and affectionate 





conduct. But the lesson you may all derive 
from your personal history I would wish you to 
remember through life. The path of duty is not 
often an easy one. Difficulties, discouragements, 
trials, may meet you on every side—yet if bravely 
battled with and overcome may open a future of 
rich, unalloyed enjoyment. Sacrifices painful, 
though perhaps in themselves trifling, you will 
be called upon to make—you will experience 
difficulty where you least expect it, and, above 
all, that cowardly fear of censure and ridicule 
which hinder the performance of many a noble 
deed—yet all these must disappear before a firm, 
heroic purpose; and remember also, that the path 
of duty, if it has its difficulties and sacrifices, has 
also pleasures and rewards.” 





THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


BY E. JUDSON. 


' 


Tr is standing there yet, in the midst of the green! 

And hurrying thither bright faces are seen, 

When the bell gives its summons aloud as of old, 

Through the Summery days, and the chill Winter’s 
cold. 

How often we’ve mounted the old steps of stone! 

If the latch would not yield, up the window was 
thrown, 

When some merry young rogue jumping thro’ to the 
floor, 

For us gay, laughing girls would fling open the door. 


Then how joyous our sport till the teacher came in, 
And with voice of command stilled the echoing din, 
When order and silence again were restored 

A pin might be heard dropping down to the board. 
Oh! the hum that rose up o’er the dusty old books; 
Oh! the care-worn expression beheld in our looks; 
For the rod, in that room, held a terrible sway 
From the earliest morn till the close of the day. 


But the recess at noon. Ah! it more than repaid 

For the trouble and care that those long lessons made; 

And the Spring search for strawberries, who can 
forget? 

By the bright sparkling brook: its sound haunts me 
yet; 

. And the little blue vlolets, half hid in damp moss, 





Though we took them by dozens, they scarce seemed 
a loss. 

The heart-joys of childhood found vent in each voice, 

And the shout we sent up made the old woods rejoice. 


Then in Autumn, when rude chilling winds whistled 
high, 

The chestnuts fell down from the old tree close by! 

And we gathered them up, with our hearts full of 
glee, 

By suck treasures made happy as children could be. 

When that tree was cut down, how sad was each face, 

And the houses raised there to us ill-filled its place. 

From its boughs we could hear the first bob o’ link’s 
song; 

There its Autumn farewell lingered mournfully long. 


Oh! my eyes sadly turn to the old school-house still, 

When the ice crusts the brook, and the snow’s on 
the hill. 

From its walls we went forth to the gay, laughing 
slide 

On the smooth glassy pond, by the icy hill-side. 

They threaten, I’m told, the old place to tear down, 

They call it a ruin, a blot on the town. 

Grant it shattered and old, but if e’er ’tis removed 

’T will seem like the death of some friend deeply 
loved. 





CLEMATIS. 


Tuose slender branches at the door, 
By infant fingers trained, 

Are bending, in the frosty light, 
Of Summer moisture drained. 


The hardened sleet, in brilliance set, 
Along the leaning spray, 


Now bears it, from the trellis, down 
In the cold Winter day. 


Soon Spring will come; will count the buds 
And watch for opening flowers, 

And listen, as we used to do, 
For sounds no longer ours. 





LITTLE WALTER. 


BY H. STEWART, M. D. 


“‘Sopny dear,” said I, to my wife, ‘this giddy 
child, Annie, insists on knowing how I fell in 
love. Shall I teli her?” 

My wife looked up with a smile and blush: 
then a tear came into her eye. 

“Tf Annie insists on it,” she said. 

««Oh, now you must,” cried the wild girl, ‘tell 
us all about it, uncle.” 

‘*When I first came to Russelville,” I said, 
looking kindly at my wife, ‘‘Sophy’s father was 
the pastor of the Episcopal Church. If ever there 
was a true successor of the apostles, at least in 
holy living, Mr. Howell was one.” 

Sophy looked up, as I thus spoke, and fervently 
pressed my hand. I smiled lovingly on her, and 
proceeded. 

**Sophy herself was not at home, being on a 
visit to New York; but I was often at the par- 
sonage; for little Walter, her brother, was a great 
favorite with me. He used to be praising Sophy, 


in his lisping accents, all the time, till I half 
began to love her, from sympathy with him. 
One night, about twelve o’clock, I was roused 
from my sleep, by a messenger from the parson- 
age. 
*¢¢Little Walter,’ said the servant, ‘has the 


croup; and Mr. Howell is from home. Dr. Mor- 
gan, too, has been summoned into the country.’ 
“Dr. Morgan, the oldest practitioner of the 
place, was the family physician, as I knew. ‘I 
will be there in five minutes,’ I said, alarmed for 
my little favorite. ‘There is no competent person 
with him, since his father is away—is there?’ 
*¢¢Miss Sophy has come back,’ was the reply, 
‘and told me to run for you, when I found Dr. 
Morgan was out.’ 
**T soon reached the parsonage. There was a 
light burning up stairs, in what I knew to be the 
nursery: the only light visible in the whole village 
street. The instant I knocked, the door was 
opened. The servant was crying sadly, and could 
hardly answer my inquiries as I went up stairs, 
two steps at a time, to see my little favorite. 
‘The nursery was a great large room. At the 
farther end it was lighted by a common candle, 
which left the other end, where the door was, in 
shade, so I suppose the nurse did not see me 
come in, for she was speaking very crossly. 
‘**«Miss Sophy!’ said she, ‘I told you over and 
over again it was not fit for him to go walking 
to-day, with the hoarseness that he had, and you 





would take him. It will break your papa’s heart, 
I know; but it’s none of my doing.’ 

‘“‘Whatever Sophy felt, she did not speak in 
answer to this. I could not see her face, for she 
was on her knees by the warm bath, in which the 
little fellow was struggling to get his breath, with 
a look of terror on his face that I have often 
noticed in young children when smitten by a 
sudden and violent illness. It seems as if they 
recognize something infinite and invisible, at 
whose bidding the pain and the anguish come, 
from which no love can shield them. It is a 
very heart-rending look to observe, because it 
comes on the faces of those who are too young 
to receive comfort from the words of faith, or 
the promises of religion. Walter had his arms 
round Sophy’s neck, as if she, hitherto his Para- 
dise-angel, could save him from the dread shadow 
of death. Yes! of death! I knelt down by him 
on the other side, and examined him. The very 
robustness of his little frame gave violence to the 
disease, which is always one of the most fearful 
by which children of his age can be attacked 

“«¢Don’t tremble, Watty,’ said Sophy, in a 
soothing tone; ‘it’s the doctor, darling, who 
let you ride on his horse.’ I could detect the 
quivering in the voice, which she tried to make 
so calm and soft to quiet the little fellow’s fears. 
We took him out of the bath, and I went for 
leeches. While I was away, Dr. Morgan came. 
He loved the pastor’s children as if he were their 
uncle; but he stood still and aghast at the sight 
of Walter—so lately bright and strong—and now 
hurrying alone to the awful change—to the silent 
mysterious land, where, tended and cared far as 
he had been on earth, he must go—alone. The 
little fellow! the darling! 

‘‘We applied the leeches to his throat. He 
resisted at first; but Sophy, God bless her, put 
the agony of her grief on one side, and thought 
only of him, and began to sing the little songs 
he loved. We were all still. The gardener had 
gone tc fetch Mr. Howell; but he was twelve 
miles off, and we doubted if he would come in 
time. I don’t know if they had any hope; but 
the first moment Dr. Morgan’s eyes met mine, I 
saw that he, like me, had none. The ticking of 
the house-clock sounded through the dark, quiet 
house. Walter was sleeping now, with the black 
leeches yet hanging to his fair, white throat. 
Still Sophy went on singing little a" y which 
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she. had sung under far different and happier 
circumstances. I remember one verse, because 
it struck me at the time as strangely applicable. 


‘Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy rest shall angels keep; 
While on the grass the lamb shall feed, 
And never suffer want or need. 
Sleep, baby, sleep.’ 


The tears were in Dr. Morgan’s eyes. I do not 
think either he or I could have spoken in our 
natural tones; but the brave girl went on, clear 
though low. She stopped at last, and looked up. 

***He is better, is he not, Dr. Morgan?’ 

*¢¢No, my dear. He is—ahem’—he could not 
speak all at once. Then he said—‘my dear! he 
will be better soon. Think of your mamma, my 
dear Miss Sophy. She will be very thankful to 
have one of her darlings safe with her, where 
she is.’ 

**Still Sophy did not cry. But she bent her 
head down on the little face, and kissed it long, 
and tenderly. 

**¢T will go for my sisters—for Helen and 
Lizzie. They will be sorry not to see him again.’ 
She rose up and went for them. Poor girls, they 
entered in their dressing-gowns, with eyes dilated 
with sudden emotion, pale with terror, stealing 
softly along, as if sound could disturb him. Sophy 
comforted them by gentle caresses. It was over 
soon. 

‘‘Dr. Morgan was fairly crying like a child. 
But he thought it necessary to apologize to me, 
for what I honored him for. ‘I am a little over- 
done by yesterday’s work, sir. I have had one 





or two bad nights, and they rather upset me. 
When I was your age I was as strong and manly 
as any one, and would have scorned to shed 
tears.’ 

**Sophy came up to where we stood. 

*<¢Dr. Morgan! I am sorry for papa. How 
shall I tell him?’ She was struggling against 
her own grief for her father’s sake. Dr. Mor- 
gan offered to await his coming home; and she 
seemed thankful for the proposal. I, new friend, 
almost stranger, might stay no longer. The 
street was as quiet as ever; not a shadow was 
changed; for it was not yet four o’clock. But 
during the night a soul had departed. 

*‘It was many days before I saw Sophy again, 
except once at the funeral. When we did meet, 
it was like old friends; for we had both loved 
little Walter, which seemed to make a holy tie 
between us. 

‘I had never thought, on that fatal night, 
whether she was beautiful, or not: at least in 
the ordinary sense of that term. She rose before 
my memory as a ministering angel, forgetting 
her own sorrow in anxiety for the little sufferer, 
and, when all was over, thinking only of her 
father. She seemed an angel still, and gifted 
with supernal beauty.” 

I paused awhile. Sophy was looking up again, 
her eyes now brimful of tears. 

*‘ And I think her an angel still, Annie,” I said, 
as I stooped to kiss the tears from those eyes, 
‘‘an angel sent to lead me up to heaven.” 

Annie was crying, too: and, for the rest of the 
evening, she was giddy no more, 





THE WARRIOR’S ADIEU. 





BY GEORGE H. BANISTER. 





Beneatu the cool refreshing shade, 
Beside a gentle river, 

A youthful warrior had laid 
His Indian bow and quiver. 

His smile had vanished from his cheek, 
The tears flowed fast and free, 

As on her breast he laid his head, 
And lisped, “Remember me. 


“JT bid thee now a fond adieu; 
Adieu perhaps forever; 

But though no more thy form I view, 
There’s naught our hearts can sever. 

Though marked not by affection’s tear, 
My grave shall sacred be, 

And proudly will I brave the blast, 
If thou’lt remember me. 





“ How often in our childhood’s hours, 
We’ve climbed the rugged mountain; 
How often culled the sweet wild flowers, 
Or sported by the fountain. 
How often did our joyous song 
Float o’cr the distant lea, 
How often now that I am gone 
Wilt thou remember me. 


“But, hark! the music greets mine ear; 
The dreaded signal’s given; 
Farewell—all that to me is dear, 
We meet again—in Heaven. 
And when the moonlight hours flit by, 
Like zephyrs o’er the sea, 
Then breathe my name in friendship’s tone, 
Oh, then remember me.” 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT GLOVES. 





BY MES. WHITE. 





Famitiar things as gloves are, few persons 
when drawing them on, remember more ‘than 
the necessity of wearing them. Their connection 
with the past—the pleasant anecdotes in which 
they figure—the religious, historical, and courtly 
interest appertaining to them, is only treasured 
by the Encyclopediaists and the curious. The 
beaux of modern times, in making purchase of 
them, forget the period when casting down the 
glove became the gage of knightly battle—when 
chivalry wore it in its helm—at once a charm 
and token, the honorable badge of woman's love, 
invested with the potency of her virtues. As 
little does the lady, bending her delicate hand 
above the glover’s counter, recollect the time 
when these essentials now were costly gifts (and 
rare as costly) from courtly dames and nobles to 
their queen! 

If we follow the reading of the “Targum,” or 
commentary of the Scriptures used by the Jews, 
the invention of gloves may be traced back more 
than thirteen hundred years before Christ, for 
the Chaldean paraphrase has glove where the 
common version renders the word shoe; a trans- 
lation which shows that even in those remote 
times the glove was given in confirmation of 
redeeming or changing: ‘For to confirm all 
things, a man plucked off his .shoe (¢. e. glove) 
and gave it to his neighbor; and this was a tes- 
timony in Israel.”* In Ireland at this day, when 
men are making bargains, one may often hear 
the expression, my hand and word upon it; and 
the glove with us, as the type of an engagement, 
may have been used in lieu of the hand itself. 
With Eastern nations, it was the custom, in all 
cases of sales and deliveries of lands or goods, 
to give the purchaser a glove by way of inves- 
titure. If we bear this antique signature in 
mind, it will throw much light upon the uses of 
these articles in comparatively modern times. 

According to Xenophon, the Persians wore 
gloves. In the younger Pliny’s time, gloves were 
worn in winter by the Romans; and Homer, 
speaking of Laertes engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, describes— 


“On his hands mittens, lest they should grow red.” 


It is possible that these gloves, 
the Greek archers, were fingerless, and intended 
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; Solely for the protection of the hand, and not, as 


they afterward became, for ornament also. 
* With us, the etymology of the word, which is 


¢derived from the Anglo-Saxon phrase (glof) a 


cover for the hands, is a sufficient proof of the 
antiquity of their use in England, though Strutt 
supposes them to have found their way from the 
continent, and does not think they were known 
before the close of the tenth century; and in 
proof of their scarcity even then, refers to 
a law of Ethelred II., in which five pairs of 
gloves make a considerable portion of the duty, 
paid to that prince by a society of German mer- 
chants for the protection of their trade. But the 
gloves worn as part of the regal and pontifical 
dress were of a very different manufacture from 
those made use of simply as a defence from cold 
or in laborious occupations; and it is probable 
that ‘harvest gloves” were common, when em- 
broidered ones were rare, even at court. 

In the thirteenth century they were adopted 
by the nobility, who wore them richly worked, 
and reaching to the elbows; but as they hid the 
rings, they were not popular with ladies, whose 
long hanging sleeves, while they served for mit- 
tens, and concealed the hands, could also reveal 
them when desired. And in all likelihood, 
hawking first rendered the glove a necessary 
adjunct of female dress. In the reign of Charles 
V., of France, these articles were worn with high 
tops, or wristbands, and were ornamented with 
embroidered dots of gold and silver. We have 
no means of discovering the fashion of those, in 
which Mathew Paris tells us Henry II. kept cold 
state in his tomb at Fontevraud; perhaps they 
were white, like those which Chaucer describes 
in the Knight’s tale— 
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“Upon his hondes were his gloves white,” 


or made of linen, like those of the 3axon priests 
in the eleventh century. At any rate, the mention 
of them is interesting, as showing the antiquity 
of the custom which Mission alludes to in his 
description of funeral usages in England, of 
covering the hands of the corpse with gloves. 
From a very. early period, the clergy appear to 
have made use of gloves, in order to the more 





like those of ;Teverend approach to the altar, and the handling 


of.the sacred elements; those worn as part of 
the pontifical dress were richly decorated with 


i precious stones. The Catholic prelates continue 
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to wear jeweled gloves, those of the Protestant 
church wear white ones; and English clergymen 
ordinarily officiate in lavender or black ones. 

The practice of investiture by gloves, as we 
before observed, accounts for many usages in con- 
nection with them, and was perhaps the origin of 
presenting them to sovereigns and great men on 
the occasion of their coronations and entrances 
into certain towns and cities. On Elizabeth’s 
visit to Cambridge, in 1564, the Secretary, Sir 
W. Cecyl, presented her, in the name of the Uni- 
versity, with four pairs of Cambridge gloves, 
edged and trimmed with two laces of fine gold. 
And at Oxford, in 1566, she received six very 
fine pairs. But the most magnificent of these 
presentation gloves on record were those which- 
the Cambridge men offered her in 1578, through 
their high chancellor—perfumed gloves (she had 
learned to relish no others since Edward Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, on returning from his travels, 
had presented her with a pair of the odorous 
ones worn in Italy,) 


“Gloves as sweet as damask roses,” * 


garnished with embroidery and goldsmith’s work, 
and with some verses attached to them; they were 
valued, says the chronicler, at sixty shillings. 
On other occasions we find certain corporations 
offering gloves to this queen monarch in her pro- 
gresses; and sometimes their contents added not 
a little to their value. Thus at Kingston-on- 
Thames, which she passed through on her way 
from Richmond, October 20, 1561, she received 
a pair of gloves, costing forty shillings, and a gift 
of four pounds six shillings. This custom of 
presenting the English sovereign with gloves, on 
the occasion of visiting the Universities, is still 
continued ; and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the judges, who are lodged in the royal apart- 
ments, are likewise given them. 

The nobility in Elizabeth’s time, like my Lord 
Burleigh, had their arms emblazoned on their 
gloves; and the description of many of those 
presented by her attendants and courtiers to 
this royal lady, accounts for the value in which 
they were held, and the rarity of their use. 
In the catalogue of New Year’s gifts to her 
majesty in 1577-8, we find—*‘item by the Lady 
Mary Gray, two peir of swete gloves, with fower 
dozen buttons of geolde in every a sede pearle;” 
and again, ‘‘by the Lady Mary Sidney, one peir 
of perfumed gloves, with twenty-four small but- 
tons of golde, in every of them a diamond!” 

In 1600, perfumed gloves appear to have 
poured in from the gentlemen, no less than 
fifteen pairs being delivered to Mrs. Hide for 
the queen’s use. But in spite of the gold and } 
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sede pearle lavished on most of them, her majesty 
appears to have retained a preference for those 
presented to her by the Earl of Oxford, which 
were ornamented with tufts of rose colored silk, 
and generally sat for her portraitin them. In 
fact, these articles accumulated so fast, as to 
originate a new functionary at court; and the 
famous Dr. Dee was nominated Keeper of Gloves. 
In Shakspeare’s time they appear to have been 
greatly in request as lave-gifts. Scented gloves 
were in request on these occasions. Katharine 
de Medici, of France, is said to have used, for 
fatal purposes, this pretty fashion, and with the 
same cruel subtlety that converted a nosegay of 
fresh flowers into a death-draught for her son, 
to have made these graceful gifts the medium 
of her vengeance, by poisoning those who wore 
them. In 1572, upon the occasion of the King 
of Navarre’s marriage with the French king's 
sister, many of the principal Protestants were 
invited to Paris under a solemn oath of safety. 
The Queen Dowager of Navarre, a zealous Pro- 
testant, and one of this number, was poisoned 
by a pair of gloves before the marriage was 
solemnized. ‘ 
Gloves were formerly presented to the clergy- 
men at weddings. Gloves bore the symbolism 
before referred to, when given as tokens of be- 
trothal, just as rings and pictures have done 
since. And it is supposed that the custom of 
presenting them at weddings originated from 
the old usage at bridals, when the bride-boys, 
who amongst moderns had displaced the para- 
nymphs of the Jews, were given gloves by the 
bride, as a compliment for their attention on her, 
It is singular that the same observance should 
obtain at funerals, in England, and even in some 
parts of the United States, where gloves are still 
given away to the friends and followers of the 
deceased. In Wales, in the towns and villages, at 
the Peak in Derbyshire, and formerly in Ireland, 
it was the custom to deck with white gloves, cut 
out of paper, the graves of young unmarried 
persons, or to hang them over the seat which 
they had occupied in church. Every visitor to 
the English minsters and abbey churches must 
have frequently noticed the gauntlets mouldering 
by the rusted helmet above the effigies of buried 
knighthood—those of Edward, the Black Prince, 
drop to dust beside his surcoat over his tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral. This placing of gloves 
and gauntlets above the graves of those who 
wore them reminds us of the ceremony still used 
at military obsequies, when the empty gloves are 
laid upon the coffin; and this again of the Roman 
custom of bearing the casque and gauntlets in 
their ancient marches of ceremony. 
Before the art of weaving them was known, 
gloves were sometimes made of velvet, tiffany, 
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and satin, as well as of various kinds of leather; 
at present the skins generally made use of are 
chamois, kid, lamb, doe, dog, beaver, elk, and 
buff. There was formerly a proverb, that for a 
glove to be well made, it must be the joint pro- 
duction of three nations; the leather must have 
been dressed in Spain, the glove cut in France, 
and sewn in England: but France has of late 
years so perfected the art that at present they 
are as superior in point of dressing and sewing 
as in cutting. An instrument for glove-making 
has been invented, which enables the sewer to 
effect the utmost acéuracy in this process. It 
was the production of an Englishman, and has 
realized a handsome fortune for its proprietor, 
being most extensively used in Paris. 

Of all the gloves which we have been gossiping 
about, white ones are those to which most inte- 
rest attaches; in the purity of these the priest 
approached the altar, and the bride exchanged 
her vows with her betrothed: they lay upon the 
graves of the youthful, and were the offerings of 
wrongly accused innocence, or forgiven guilt; 
and they were also evidences of affection, and 
the gentle gage of faith. White gloves were 
much worn by ladies in the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and long previously, for Shakspeare, 
in ‘*Love’s Labor’s Lost,” alludes to them— 


“By this white glove—how white the hand God 
knows ;” 


an expression that reminds us that the luxury 
of wearing gloves soon induced a desire to make 
them subservient to the beauty of the hand; 
and they were medicated, and waxed, and made 
of various materials to insure whiteness to the 
delicate member they covered. Dogskin gloves 
were much worn for this purpose. Henri III. 
of France indulged in gloves at night for the pur- 
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pose of rendering his hands more fair, a practice 
which a modern poet (Lord Byron) is said to 
have been also addicted to; but Henri likewise 
had his face covered with a cloth dipped in 
essences to improve his complexion during the 
same period, though he painted over it in the 
day. According to Evelyn, who wrote a poem 
on the vanities of ladies’ dress in the time of 
Charles the Second, it was customary to wear 
gloves of chicken-skin by night— 


“To keep their hands soft, plump, and white. 


There is a mystery about these chicken-skin 
gloves which we cannot solve; we can scarcely 
understand the term literally, though it is set 
down that Limerick is famous for the manufac- 
ture of a kind of ladies’ gloves called chicken 
gloves. A pair could be put in a walnut shell. 

Though the fashion of gloves, from necessity, 
can never suffer from such eccentric caprices as 
other articles of dress, we found them in the 
thirteenth century reaching to the elbow, while 
at present they come no further than the wrist; 
in our mother’s time it was thought graceful to 
let them wrinkle on the arm; in our own the 
three-quarter gloves have buttoned tight upon 
it. Sometimes an attempt has been made to 
introduce again embroidery on them, and silk 
mittens but a few years back were worn in dress 
elegantly ornanfented with patterns wrought in 
gold. We have also seen gloves from Spain, 
with a garniture of silver flowers and fringe, 
rich in its effect; but, for the appearance of 
the hand, commend us to the exquisitely fitting 
French kid glove, which from the time of De 
Grammont to our own, has always retained its 
superiority in this respect, and been a coveted 
article of ladies’ dress. 
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BY FREDERIC COOPER. 





Wetcome! sweet little flower, 

Who dares to lift thy head, 
And bloom thy little hour, 

When loftier flowers are dead. 
Welcome, sweet flower, for thou dost bring 
Glad tidings of approaching Spring. 


Thy sweet white buds unfold, 
Though March winds round thee blow, 
Thou heedest not the cold 
Of winds, and frost and snow. 
Welcome, sweet flower, thou dost proclaim 
Sweet Spring will soon be here again. 





While Boreas round thee blows 
Thou’rt dearer far to me, 

Than Summer’s choicest rose 
Though gaudier it may be. 

Welcome! pale little trembling thing, 

Sweet harbinger of beauteous Spring, 


And now farewell, pale flower, 
Bloom on, while yet you may, 
For soon by grove and bower 
Shall loftier flowers display 
Their varied hues, and wood and dell 
Echo to songs of birds;—farewell. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. III. 
THE SEAT AND BALANCE. 


To obtain a good seat and consequently a 
proper balance, place yourself square in the 
centre of the saddle, throwing the chest, back, 
so as to expand it as much as possible, in order 
that each part of the body may rest on that next 
below it, and letting the arms fall easily and 
gracefully from’the shoulder. The left thigh 
and the legs must press the saddle and horse 
as closely as possible without a strain, and the 
stirrup foot must be turned in toward the horse 
in ‘‘parrot-toed” fashion, whilst the toes are 
slightly elevated and the heel depressed. The 
right foot should hang closely to the horse with 
the toes pointing downward. By proper atten- 
tion to this, after a few trials the muscles will 
easily accommodate themselves to this position. 


Nothing can be more inelegant than to see a 
lady hanging on by the left crutch, with the 
head inclined to the right and her body to the 
‘left, whilst the right shoulder is elevated and 
the left depressed. The right arm should fall 
naturally from the shoulder, not thrust out from 
the body, which gives a most timid, awkward 
appearance to the rider, nor drawn close in to 
the person, which appears stiff and ungraceful. 
The whip, if held downward, must not be in- 
clined too much back, as it might irritate the 
horse’s flank—some prefer pointing the lash up- 
ward toward the shoulder of the rider, as the 
gentlemen generally carry the whip; by many 
this is thought much the more graceful. 

We would wish to impress on our readers 
the great necessity of a good seat, and correct 
balance. No one can manage a horse withcut 
it. A horse’s motions also are more easy and 
graceful _ it, for then the centre of gravity 
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falls in the proper place, and all his forces are 
equally distributed. This is so necessary that we 
will recapitulate our instructions. The weight of 
the body should rest on the centre of the saddle. 
Do not incline at all forward, but throw the chest 
out and the shoulders backward. The shoulders 
on a line, and one not more advanced than an- 
other. Do not hang by the left crutch, nor bear 
any weight in the stirrup, it is intended only to 
rest the foot upon. The arm should fall nearly 
perpendicularly from the shoulder. By attending 
to these directions, the rider’s movements har- 
monize with those of the horse, and she has not 
only a safe seat, but proper control over the 
animal. A lady should always rise, descend, 
advance, and stop with, and not after the horse. 
The balance is governed by the direction and 
motion of the horse’s legs, and consists in the 
ready adaptation of the whole frame to the pro- 
per position, before the animal has completed 
his change of attitude or action. If the horse 
be either standing still or walking straight for- 
ward, the body should remain in the position 
which we have described; but should it be neces- 
sary to check him suddenly, or to apply the whip 
to make him quicken his pace, the body should 
at once be prepared to accommodate itself to the 
animal’s change of action. In turning a corner 
at a quick pace, the body should incline back 


¢ slightly, and in the same proportion that the 


horse bends inward, the body should lean in that 
direetion. 

If a horse shies at an object, starts to one 
side, or turns suddenly around, the body should, 
if possible, keep time with his movements, and 
adapt itself to move with him, otherwise the 
balance will be lost, and the rider in danger of 
falling off on the side from which the animal 
starts. Owing to the faulty formation of some 
horses, the centre of gravity is not in the middle 
of the animal. If he kicks, the centre of gravity 
is in the shoulders, therefore, if possible, the 
saddle should be placed a little further back than 
otherwise, and the body inclined more in that 
direction. If he rears, the centre of gravity is 
in the croup, and consequently‘the person should 
bend forward slightly to throw the balance more 
in the shoulders; and it is too far forward when 
the horse runs away. The principle effort of the 
rider then should be to keep the centre of gravity 
in the middle of the horse’s body, as he is thereby 
prevented defending himself. 
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THE GIPSEY’S LEGACY. 


BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


It is my mother’s story that I am about to 
write. The story of her young life, her wrongs, 


untamed, her veins burning with that lava fire 
that seems caught from another world, her every 


her sufferings, and the effects of those wrongs, ; movement an inspiration. Imagine this creature 
those sharp sufferings as they flowed in fire and} at fourteen years of age roaming beneath the old 


tears through my own existence. Her history 
ran like a destiny through my own. My life is 
but a prolongation of hers. I have but done 
what she would have accomplished, had she not 
been trampled down like a broken flower, in the 
civilized life with which none of her blood or 
race could hope to mingle and live. 

She was a gipsey of Grenada: you may search 
for her birth-place among the caves that perforate 
the hill-side to the right, as you gaze down upon 
Grenada from the Alhamra. That hill, honey- 
combed with subterranean dwellings, and its 
bosom swarming with human beings, was my 
mother’s home. Beggars—yes, call them so—a 
people born to delude and prey upon all other 
races, these were her companions. She was a 
gipsey of the pure blood, not a drop, not a taint 
had ever mingled with the fiery life that glowed 
in her veins. 

Men call me beautiful, and so I am, but com- 
pared to my mother, as I remember her, that 
which I possess is but the light of a star as it 
pales into the morning, contrasted with the same 
bright jewel of the sky, when it burns pure and 
undimmed in the purple of the evening. I have, 
it is true, eyes like hers, long, black, almond 
shaped, but English blood has thrown a soft 
mistiness upon their lightning. My cheeks have 
a rich bloom; but hers were of a deeper and 
more peachy crimson, glowing out through the 
soft creamy tint of her complexion with a rich- 
ness that shames comparison. See, I can shake 
down my hair, and it falls over me like a mantle 
rolling in heavy black waves far below my waist: 
but hers swept to the ground. I have seen her 
bury her tiny foot in the extremity of those 
raven curls, and press them to the earth while 
she stood upright, without straightening a single 
tress. As for her person, you could liken it to 
nothing of human beauty—an antelope—a young 
leopardess, an Arab steed of the pure blood, 
these were the comparisons that flashed to the 
mind as you watched the movements of that lythe 
form, those delicate and.slender limbs, Imagine 
if you can a being like this, wild as a bird 











trees that lie at the foot of the Alhamra, and 
earning a scant subsistence with her beauty, her 
castanets, and her native dance, from the few 
foreign travellers that brave the discomforts of 
Spanish travel to visit the Alhamra. 

She was always among those beautiful old 
trees, haunting them like the birds for shelter 
and subsistence. Sometimes you might have 
found her crouching beneath a thicket half asleep, 
and dreamily listening to the silvery flow of a 
hundred concealed rivulets, introduced by the 
Moors into these shady walks. Sometimes she 
would lie for hours on the banks of the river 
that flows through the outskirts of these woods, 
and weave garlands from the wild blossoms so 
abundant there, crowning herself like a May 
Queen, and using the waters for a mirror, the 
only one she had yet seen. But in all this 
seeming idleness she was ever upon the alert, 
listening for the sound of wheels, peering through 
the trees for a view of any chance traveller that 
might ascend to the ruins on foot. In short, 
feverish with anxiety to earn bread for her old 
mother, who waited hungrily for it in the caves 
that yawned upon her from the opposite hill. 

One day, when my mother was a little less than 
fourteen, but full-grown as most females of that 
age are in Spain, yet delicate and slender as I 
have described, she had come to the Alhamra 
woods with two or three gipsey girls of hér 
tribe, but wandered away alone as was her habit, 
searching for the wild flowers that might com- 
pose a garland for her hair. Down in a little 
hollow that sinks abruptly from the broad avenue 
leading to the Alhemra, she found a profusion 
of these sweet stars of the wood, and began to 
gather them in handsful, forming a drapery from 
her scant calico robe, and filling it with the frag- 
rant moss in pleasant wantonness, for she had 
collected blossoms enough to crown half Grenada. 

She sat down on the ground, and selecting the 
most dewy blossoms, began to weave them into 
a wreath, blending the tints with a degree of 
taste that would have been pronounced artistic 
in civilized life. Red, yellow, blue, green, delicate 
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and starry white blossoms, all flashed through 
her little hands, blending themselves, as it were, 
by magic into this rustic crown which she held 
up admiringly now and then with a smile upon 
her lips, and her graceful head turned on one 
side like a bird’s, half shyly as if she were 
ashamed of admiring her own work. . 

Her castanets lay upon the grass, and stretch- 
ing one little naked foot plump as‘an infant’s 
down to the rivulet that flowed by her, she began 
to-dip it up and down in the sparkling water, 
carelessly as a bird laves itself in the morning. 
As the waters rippled over that little foot, break- 
ing up in diamond drops all around, she continued 
her sweet task, leaning on one side, or bending 
backward now and then to gather some green 
sprig or fresh bud that grew within reach. 

My poor, poor mother—how little could she 
guess that the moment so fall of sweet repose, 
where the waters sung and whispered to her as 
they passed, where the blossoms breathed balm 
all around her, gratifying her soft senses and her 
delicate taste at the same moment—how could 
she guess that the moment was a destiny to her, 
the single speck of time on which all her after 
life depended! 

She kept on weaving her pretty garlands, 
blending with unconscious taste a little delicate 
green, and a few white bells with the rich clus- 
ters of crimson, yellow, and blue that predomi- 
nated there. 

When it was finished, she withdrew her foot 
from the water, that it might not disturb the 
pure surface, watched the bubbles with a smile 
as they floated downward, and then, bending 
over the rivulet, bound her garland among the 
rich folds of hair which I have mentioned as so 
glossy and abundant. 

A knot of scarlet ribbon—I know not how 
obtained, but it was her only finery, poor thing— 
fastened this floral crown; and after arranging 
her dress of many colored chintz, she regarded 
herself in the water for an instant with smiling 
admiration. And well she might, for the image 
thrown back by that tranquil rivulet was full of 
picturesque beauty, unlike anything you ever 
dreamed of even in romance. 

A slight noise, something rustling among the 
neighboring foliage, made her start from that 
graceful, half stooping position. She looked 
eagerly around—and there upon the upper swell 
of the bank stood a young man looking at her. 

My poor mother had no other thought but of 
the coin she might earn; a cry of glad surprise 
broke from her lips, and seizing her castanets 
she sprang from the moss of wild flowers that 
had fallen around her feet, and with a single 
bound stood before the stranger, poising herself 
for the national dance. 





I cannot tell what it was, what strange 1..; 
netic influence possessed my mother, but as her 
slender limbs were prepared for the first graceful 
bound, her spirited ank’e strained back, and one 
little foot just ready to spurn the turf, a won- 
derful fascination came over her. She stood a 
moment immovable, frozen into that graceful 
attitude; her eyes fixed upon the stranger’s; her 
red lips parted in a half smile, checked and still 
as her limbs. Then the eyelids with their long, 
thick lashes began ‘to quiver and drooped heavily 
downward, veiling the fire of those magnificent 
eyes; the tension slowly left her muscles, and 
with the castanets hanging loose in her hands, 
drooped languidly toward the youth as a flower 
bends on its stalk when the sunshine is too warm. 
He spoke to her in English, but, though she did 
not understand his words, the very sound of his 
voice made her shiyer from head to foot. He 
spoke again and smiled pleasantly, not as men 
smile with their lips alone, but with a glow, a 
sort of heart-bloom spreading all over the face. 
She looked up, and knew that he was asking her 
to dance; but she, whose muscles wp to that mo- 
ment had answered to her will, as harp-strings 
obey the master touch, found all her power gone. 
She could not even lift her eyes to meet the ad- 
miring glance bent upon her, but shrank timidly, 
awkwardly—if a creature so full of native grace 
could be awkward—away and burst into tears. 

That instant there came leaping up from a 
neighboring hollow, the half dozen gipsey girls 
that my mother had forsaken in the woods. On 
they came like a troop of young antelopes, leap- 
ing, singing, rattling their castanets, and sur- 
rounding the stranger with looks, gestures and 
sounds of eager glee. 

He looked around, surprised and smiling, the 
scene took him unawares. His heart was brim 
full of that sweet romance that hovers forever 
like a spirit about the place, and this picturesque 
exhibition startled him into enthusiasm. It was 
like enchantment, the wild poetry of the past 
acted before him. His dark grey eyes grew bril- 
liant with excitement; he smiled, he even laughed 
gaily, scattering silver among the troop of dark- 
browed fairies that had beset his way. There 
was something eager and grasping in the manner 
of these girls as they scrambled for the money, 
pushing each other aside with lightning flashes 
of the eye, and searching avariciously among the 
grass when all had been gathered up. 

You could see that the young man was very 
fastidious from the effect this had upon him. A 
look of disappointment, tinged with contempt, 
swept the happy expression from his face; and 
when they began a new dance, less modest than 
the preceding, he motioned them to desist. But 
they were not to be driven away; he had been 
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too liberal for that. They drew back a little, but 
continued to dance, some moving around him on 
the avenue, others choosing the turfy bank. Still 
he beckoned them to desist, but misunderstand- 
ing his gestures they become subdued, threw a 
more voluptuous spirit into the dance, and the 
languor that tamed down each movement seemed 
portion of the balmy atmosphere, so subtle and 
enervating was the effect. 

But the stranger was no ordinary man, the 
very efforts that would have charmed others, 
ereated a singular feeling of repulsion in him, 
He turned from the dancing girls with a look of 
weariness, and would have moved on: but dis- 
appointed in the result of the last effort, they 
sprang into his path like so many bacchanals, 
making the soft air vibrate with the rapidity 
and force of their movements—half clothed, for 
the garments of these young creatures reached 
but littie below the knees, their slender limbs 
and small, naked feet half exposed in the wild 
frenzy of their exertions. Eager as wild animals 
who have tasted blood, they beset his way with 
bolder:and more desperate attempts te charm 
forth a new supply of coin. 

In the midst of this wild scene, the young man 
chanced to turn his eyes upon my mother. She 
was standing apart, not drooping helplessly as at 
first, but upright, spirited, with a curve of in- 
yincible scorn upon those red lips, and a blush 
glowing like fire over every visible part of her 
person. For the first time in her life she seemed 
to be aroused to the eharacter of her national 
dance: for the first time in her life the young 
gipsey had learned to blush. 

The Englishman was struck by her appear- 
ance, and made an effort to draw near, but his 
wild tormentors followed close, and to free him- 
self he adroitly flung a handful of small coin far 
up the avenue. Away sprang the whole group, 
shouting, leaping, and hustling each other about, 
each instant clearing the distance between them- 
selves and the Englishman. 

He approached my mother with a little reluct- 
ance, such as a man feels when he tries a new 
language, and uttered a few words in Spanish. 

‘‘Why do you remain behind? there is money 
up yonder,” he said. 

My mother looked up. The tears which she 
had suppressed still sparkled on her ourling eye- 
lashes. 

‘I do not want money,” she said; ‘“‘I have 
done nothing to earn it.” 

‘And why did you not dance with the rest?” 

“I don’t know. It seems to me now that I 
never have danced like them, and yet—I tried 
to begin that very dance—tried and could 
not.” a 
The blush again burned on her face: she made 
Vou. XXL—11 





a movement as if to cover it with her hands, and 
desisted ashamed of her new-born modesty. 

*‘And why could you not dance for me as you 
have for others?” 

**I do not know.” 

«You have already earned money enough?” 

“I have a mother who has not tasted food 
to-day. She is waiting in patient hunger till I 
shall bring money to purchase it from the woods; 
my companions will carry food to their parents— 
mine must wait.” 

*¢See, I have driven these people away—they 
did not please me, but you shall give me a dance 
while they are busy; and here is a piece of good 
English gold, which will supply your mother with 
food during the next fortnight.” 

My mother took the gold and examined it with 
great curiosity: she had never seen so much 
money at once in her life, 

«¢I—I am to dance before you, and this will be 
mine?” she said, at last. 

Yes, it will be yours!” 

She handed him back the money, took up her 
castanets, and stepped forth with a sort of 
haughty grace. Giving her person a willowy bend 
sideways, she began, the tears starting afresh to 
her eyes as she made the effort. But the elasti- 
city seemed to have forsaken her limbs: she 
stopped abruptly and retreated. 

“T will not go on,” she said, “‘even for the 
piece of gold; I only know the dances that.made 
you drive my companions away.” 

There was no acting in this, my poor mother 
literally could not perform her task, and it was 
this very failure that charmed the young Eng- 
lishman. Had she earned the money it would 
have been given, and she possibly remembered 
no more; as it was—ah, would to heaven she had 
earned it—earned it and gone on her way true to 
her people—true to the blood that never mingles 
with that of another race without blending a 
curse with it. 

But there was something in my mother’s re- 
fusal that interested the Englishman. He was 
very youmg, only in his twenty-fourth year, but 
of mature intellect and strong of mind. Still the 
fresh and romantic delicacy of youth clung to 
his feelings. They were both fresh and powerful. 
The ideal blended with all things. He could never 
have been a slave to. the mere senses, but sensa- 
tion excited, his poetical nature made even that 
exquisite. He was not a man to indulge in light 
fancies, but his imagination and his feelings were 
both strong, and in these lay the danger. 

Love is the religion of a woman educated as 
my mother had been. In her it- seemed like 
apostacy from the true faith to allow her heart 
@ moment’s resting-place out of her own Pace. 
Indeed she deemed it an impossibility, and thus 
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secure was all unconscious of the true feelings 
that had transformed her very nature in * single 
morning. 

Not half an hour had yet elapsed since my 
mother had met the stranger. The dew that 
trembled on her coronal of wild blossoms still 
glittered there: the first foot-print she had made 
upon the grass that morning still kept its place. 
But how much time it has required for me to 
give you an idea of the feelings that grew into 
strength in that brief time—feelings that vibrated 
through more than one generation, that made me 
what I am; for this man was my father. 

Be patient, and I will tell you still more; for 
there lies a long history between that time and 
this, the history of many persons: for did I not 
say before my life was but a continuation of hers; 
and I have known much, felt mnch, suffered: but 
who that has known and felt can say that he has 
not suffered? 

“*Nay, you have fairly earned the gold,” said 
the Englishman, bending his now bright and 
earnest eyes on my mother with an expression 
that made every nerve in her body thrill, as if 
it had been touched to music for the first time— 
**take it for your mother’s sake, my poor child!” 

What charm possessed my mother?—she who 
had been among the most eager when money was 
to be obtained—why did she shrink and blush at 
takjng the gold from that generous palm? Why, 
when she happened to touch his hand in receiving 
it did the warm blood leap to each finger’s end, 
till the delicately curved nails seemed red with 
some artificial dye? The gold gave her no plea- 
sure at first: it seemed a sacrilege to receive it 
from him: but after a little it grew precious as 
her own life. Her mother went hungry to bed 
that night, for the gipsey girl would not part 
with this one piece of gold. She did not even 
acknowledge to any one that it had been given 
her, but hid it away close to her heart, and kept 
it there through many a sharp struggle that 
broke that poor heart at last. I have it now 
close against my own, it was necessary at times 
that I should feel it grating cold and hard against 
it, or something of tenderness would have crept 
in. I could not have gone through with all that 
I had to accomplish but for this gold—gold, gold, 
it is a fine thing to harden the heart with in many 
ways; men have found it so. 

My mother took the money, and then with a 
faint blush and a smile that lighted up his face 
into absolute beauty, the young man said, 

“‘T see you hesitate: you will not believe the 
money is fairly earned. Now to set you at rest 
I will take the wreath you wear as full compen- 
sation—it will remind me hereafter of my first 
day at the Alhamra.”’ 


My mother smiled, and her face kindled up ! 





with the pleasure his request had given. She 
unbound the wreath and presented it to him, 
ribbon and all. 

That ribbon was the only ornament that she 
had in the world, but she parted with it joyfully; 
though the diamonds that Queen Isabella sacri- 
ficed to Christopher Columbus, were not half so 
precious to their owner as this scarlet ribbon had 
been to the gipsey girl. 

I have the ribbon too, that piece of gold is 
suspended to it about my neck, the first gift of 
my mother, the first gift of my father. He gave 
me the ribbon to play with: she gave me the gold 
to keep. 

The Englishman lingered for weeks at the 
Alhamra.. He lived at a little Fonda that lies 
close beneath the ruins within the grounds, some- 
times spending whole days among the old Moorish 
remains, at others wandering thoughtfully be- 
neath the stately trees. 

My mother had spent her life in those woods, 
she could not change her habits now, for the love 
of those cool shadows had become a want of her 
whole being: but she danced the gipsey dances 
and sung the gipsey songs no more. Her com- 
panions wondered greatly at this, and triumphed 
over her with the wild glee that would have 
roused her indignation a few weeks before. Now 
she turned from them with a quiet curve of scorn 
upon her lip, and stole away by herself, weaving 
garlands and listening to the hidden waters that 
chimed their sweet voices in the solitude as the 
sad heart bows itself to music. 

I know not how often she saw the Englishman 
during that period—not very frequently I am 
sure—for she had become timid as a fawn, and 
would sit crouching among the thickets for hours, 
only to see him pass distantly through the dim 
veil of the forest leaves. 

Night after night she went home from the 
woods empty handed, and musing as if in a 
dream; her mother chided her sharply at times, 
for hunger made her stern. The gipsey girl bore 
this with surprising meekness, weeping gently, 
but never urging a word in her own defence, save 
that she did not know why, but it was impossible 
to dance as she had done: the strength left her 
limbs whenever she attempted it. 

A week—more than one—went by, and the 
gipsey girl remained in this inactive, dreamy 
state: then s sudden change came over her, she 
grew animated, the wild passions of her nature 
kindled up again. You could see that her heart 
slept no longer, that the dove that had brooded 
there so sweetly had taken wing. She went to 
the Alhamra early, she left it sometimes after 
dark, often bringing a little money which she 
gave her parent with trembling hands and down- 
cast eyes, that were frequently full of tears. 
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At this season you could not have looked upon 
her face without admiration. 
the sunniest peach suffered in comparison with 
the rich hues of her cheek; her eyes were starry 
in their brightness. You could not speak to 
her without bringing a smile to her mouth, that 
brightened it as the sunshine glows upon a ripe 
strawberry. If tears sometimes started beneath 
these thick lashes, they only served to light up 
the eyes they could not dim, for the very tears 
seemed to leap from a blissful source. 

She was quiet though, and said little. You 
only knew how exquisite was her happiness by 
the glorious beauty of her face. 

Then all this beautiful joy went gradually out 
as you see a lamp fade when the perfume oil 
burns low. She wept no more blissful tears, her 
smile grew constrained, and took a marble-like 
paleness. It was singular that no one observed 
this, that the keen-eyed people of her tribe never 
suspected what was going on in that young heart 
—but so it was. 





One person of the tribe would not have been 


The bloom upon} thus blind, for he loved the gipsey girl as only 


the wild, strong nature of the pure blood can 
love—but he was away attending the annual fair 
at Seville, and my mother was left to the tempter 
and her own heart. Much that passed during 
this time remains a mystery even to me, her 
child, for in the manuscript that she left—there 
is hesitation, embarrassment—many erasures and 
whole sentences blotted out, as if no language 
could satisfy her—or as if there existed much 
that she could not force herself to write. Still 
she seemed to linger about this period as if afraid 
to go on. It was her first love-dream, how could 
she describe it? Her first step in the crooked 
way which no human being can restrain or make 
straight.. How could she describe that to her own 
child? Still much was written, much revealed 
that I shall put into form. For my mother was 
a child of the Alhamra, and there her destiny 
commenced shaping itself into a fate. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NORAH. 





BY MARY L. LAWSON. 





Norax, mavourneen you’re bright as an angel, 
But dark as the midnight your eyes and your hair; 
Your soul-thrilling glance gives the heart sudd 


Too often your slave since oar first joyous meeting, 
All changes of temper in you I have borne, 


Enchained by your wit, and now melted by sadness 





warning 
That passionate feeling and kindness are there. 
A gay mocking smile on your rosy lip playing, 
May whisper your vows are as light as the wind, 
For your love while it glows with the deep warmth 
of Summer, 
Still changes with every caprice of your mind. 


Your voice is the breathing of music’s low murmur, 
And save the bright glances that dart from your eye, 
And satire so playful it charms in the wounding, 
A hope might be gleaned trom your blush and 
your sigh; 
Perchance at such moments repentance assails you, 
And freed from the mischief that binds you to earth, 
You grieve o’er your conquests, eschew a new vitim, 
Till tempted again by the spirit of mirth. 





Oft hurt by reproaches and maddened by scorn; 
But farewell, mavourneen, sweet visions attend you, 
And fair be the hopes that float over your life; 
You’re just the gay girl I would laugh, joke, and flirt 
with, 
But scarcely the woman I’d choose for my wife! 


Yet, Norah, I wrong you—last eve when we parted 

Tears swelled in your dark eyes that pride would 
not shed, 

So closely I stood that I heard your heart throbbing— 
One moment I wavered, then doubted and fled. 

I knew as we severed we parted forever, 
And ieft you with more than a feeling of pain, 

For well do I know ’mid the world’s weary roaming, 
I’ll ne’er meet a girl half so charming again. 





“WHEN IN DEATH I SHALL CALMLY RECLINE.” 
MOORE’S MELODIES: ILLUSTRATED. ~ 


Wuex the light of my song is o’er, 

Then take my harp to the ancient hall; 
Hang it up at that friendly door, 

Where weary travellers love to call. 


4 


Then if some bard, who roams forsaken, 
Revive its soft note in passing along, 

Oh! let one thought of ite master waken 
Your warmest smile for the child of song. 





FIRST VIEW OF 


THE ALHAMRA. 
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We had been riding all night, in & carriage 80 
close and so small, that it was with the greatest 
diffietlty room was found in thé bottom for our 
feet, to say nothing of the possibility of moving 
them when they were once down. This cramped 
position, together with the incessant clatter of 
the Spanish driver, who coaxed, wheedled, scolded 
and swore at his mulés all night long, was enough 
to frighten sleep from anything on earth. Now 
and then we had a glimpse of the rocky, and at 
timés picturésquée scenery which lies between 
Bylan and Grenada. I remember one gorge in 
the hills, through which we went fall gallop,’ 
across a stream that niust have been both deep 
and wide, for our mules made a terrible commo- 
tion in the water, and the post-boy sent up s cry 
half of fear half of defiance, as if they had been 
in danger of a fall from the saddle, during seme 
of the many plunges which his leaders made. 

I fancy few people, who have courage to travel 
night and day, in Spain, will find catse of fear 
in anything that might happen. After one or 
two nights in a diligence, you obtain a sort of 
desperate harum-scarum courage, which makes 
danger only exciting and privation picturesque. 
With any kinds of provisions you can command, 
packed away in the pockets of your conveyance, 
a bottle of wine, and plenty of blanket shawls, 
you bid defiance to circumstance, and plunge 
into adventures, if they arise, with a relish that 
nothing can allay. A sensible man or woman 
never trusts to the hopes of a degent hotel, ex- 
cept in the principal towns, but seeks the softest 
possible corner of a crowded carriage for his or 
her repose, and takes his or her meals as he or 
she can, thanking Providence that there is no 
method of introducing garlic into boiled eggs, 
without breaking the shells. If one is sensitive 
about eating rancid butter or oil,a great deal 
stronger than the Spanish constitution that Chris- 
tina was forced to acknowledge, boiled eggs must 
be the chief dependance on the road—hard boiled, 
remember—for those which epicures call ‘done 
to a second,” would be very inconvenient after 
crashing together all night. 

The day broke, finding us near a post-house of 
somewhat promising appearance, and while our 
panting mules were being exchanged for fresh 
ones, one of our party proposed that we should 
take the opportunity to refresh ourselves with 





—— IT had a misgiving, and my heart fell 
17 


when the subject was mentioned, for after 4 
desperate plunge of the mules sometime in the 
night, I had felt a crash, and a yielding of the 
pocket on my side the carriage, followed by a 
deluge of wine down the side of my travelling 
dress, which promised badly for our meal in that 
particular. 

On starting from the last stopping place, I had 
dropped a beautiful plump little fowl! in a napkin, 
and placed it tenderly in the same pocket with 
the wine, with two or three rolls nicely stowed, 
to keep them from intruding upon éach other. I 
am not a vain woman, at least it is my privilege 
to think so, but I confess it to you, cofifidentially, 
our travelling stores was a point upon which I 
was disposed to pique myself. It was so plea- 
sant, after a hard night’s drive, to have a snow 
white napkin ready to spread upon our laps, to 
lay a bit of white paper full of salt on one corner, 
a buttered roll on the other, to draw out one egg 
after another from its hiding-place, and then 
triumphantly place a roasted fowl in the centre, 
the result of a private conversation with Henry, 
that prince of couriers; I say it was pleasant, 
and thoroughly gratifying, to see all this, and 
know that it was the result of your own fore- 
thought, an effort of genius developing itself in 
something tangible and easily appreciated. 

It was rather hard, just when we had a guest, 
as it were, for Mr. T——, a New York gentleman 
whom we all delighted to honor, had the fourth 
corner of the carriage, and we were particularly 
anxious to have everything in style; it was hard 
to open that carriage pocket, there in the broad 
daylight, with all those longing eyes striving to 
penetrate its depth, and to know in your heart 
what devastation was to be exposed. 

I unbuttoned the pocket reluctantly enough, 
put my hand gently down with proper reference 
to the splintered glass, and drew up the neck of 
a wine bottle: another cautious plunge brought 
up a roll saturated with blood red fluid: then 
came the capon. On this our last hope rested, 
for the air was bracing and our appetites keen. 
It came forth, wrapped daintily in its napkin, 
without stain or blemish, plump, fresh and savory: 
not a touch of garlic, not a drop of oil had been 
allowed to contaminate its delicacy. The rolls 
were spoiled, the wine was gone, but there was 
consolation in the plump chicken, that cheered 
us still with hopes of breakfast. Besides there 
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was a hard boiled egg or two left, and all things 
considered, we might have managed admirably, 
but for a mournful deficiency of salt, our supply 
having been saturated and floated off with the 
wine. 

There was a little shantie, back of the post- 
house, and some cooking utensils about the door 
gave indications that it was inhabited. One of 
our gentlemen sprang out, and was soon knocking 
vigorously at the door. A strangely picturesque 
head answered this appeal, thrustingitself through 
the partially opened door, with long grey hair 
streaming around it, the wild glittering eyes, 
black as night, and vivid with that fire which 
seems absolute lightning, proclaimed the gipsey 
of that unmixed blood which is seldom found out 
of Spain. 

She answered the petition for a little salt, in a 
language neither Spanish, English, nor anything 
else known to civilized life, and after arousing 
two or three men, who were couched on the 
shantie floor, she brought forth a table spoonful 
of greyish salt, her entire supply, and magnani- 
mously divided it with us, only taking in ex- 
change enough to pay for at least half a peck of 
the same doubtful material. 

But fastidious people have nothing to do with 
Spain. We were very grateful for the salt, such 
as it was, and made a breakfast that an epicure 
might have prayed for in vain. Talk of appetites! 
Wait till you have travelled all night, and feel 
yourself aroused by the bright morning air sweep- 
ing through your carriage windows, with the in- 
vigorating freshness of a shower bath! 

It was almost mid-day when we. came in sight 
of Grenada. Breathless with expectation, we 
leaned from the windows, to catch a first glimpse 
ofthe Alhamra. There was the quaint old city, 
sleeping—all these inland towns of Spain seem 
asleep compared to those of our own country 
—sleeping, as I say, in the repose of its own 
antiquity, crowded up to the semicircle of hills 
that curve round one extremity of the beautiful 
plain, that undulate away in the distance in 
wavy softness, green as emerald, and softened by 
the voluptuous atmosphere into something more 
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beautiful than verdure. There lay the quaint 
old city, half Moorish, half Christian, with its 
beautiful little river gliding around it, like a silver 
scarf, and the snow-capped mountains looking 
down upon it from the distance. The spire of 
the Cathedral rose up before us from its bosom. 
Still we saw no Alhamra. Here and there an 
old Moorish tower cheated us for a moment, but 
there was nothing yet to satisfy the eagerness 
with which we looked forth, for a first glimpse 
of the Moorish ruin, A sudden curve in the road, 
however, revealed a mountain crest feathered to 
the top with fine old trees, sheltered by the snow- 
capped mountains looming against the horizon, 
and divided from the city by that-little belt of a 
river, that had chimed softly among the old trees, 
even while the terrors of the Catholic army thun- 
dered in Grenada, and that still chimed on. 

The Alhamra crested this hill. The towers, 
the arches, the half built and half ruined palace 
of the Christian monarch, mingled together in . 
one grand and imposing object. 

We had no words then. Each was busy with 
such thoughts as crowd to the heart, when the 
wish of a life-time is gratified! 

There it was, the Alhamra! Grand in its ruin, 
softened but not concealed by the beautiful old 
woods, with the balmy atmosphere floating over 
it like a veil. There it was, and to me it seemed 
a dream, yet one of those beautiful visions that 
float through the fancy forever, an expectation 
or @ memory. 

I cannot go on, nor take you, reader, to the 
Moorish ruins just now. In the story which I 
have commenced in this number, we will wander 
in those gorgeous halls, and view the delicate 
tracery of the arches as they gleam in the soft 
moonlight. With the gipsey girl, whose home 
was in the caves opposite, we will loiter through 
those shadowy grounds, and haunt the rose 
thickets of those noble gardens. For your grati- 
fication, I must people those gorgéous old woods, 
throw life into those ruined halls. Have patience! 
and you shall have something better than my 
own impressions, overflowing and beautiful as 
those impressions were. ’ 
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Tuere is a fancied shape that haunts my dreams 

Large-eyed and pensive, wearing on the brow 

A starry circlet, whose clear radiance seeme 

Serenely from the light within to flow. 

Serious yet sweet the expression of the face 

Answering the modulations of the lyre, 

Which ‘neath her hands gives out with monrnful 
grace 





Songs brimming o’er with tenderness and fire. 

These lyrics oft have moved my inmost heart; 

Like minor music fall they on the ear, 

With dying cadence lingering while they part, 

As loath to leave me to the silence drear. 

Still be that Unknown Friend about my way, 

Her songs my dreams by night, my spirit-food by 
day. M. ON. 
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cared for only one, who bad been h 

from childhood, and to whom she was plighted in 
in 

thing for plenishing, set out for Paris, where he 
nears to stay a year. His father, though s 


farmer, was famed for his penuriousness, 
- though he gave his consent to the marriage 
* of Louis, he refused. to assist the young couple 
in. the least. Lisette’s parents promised to do 
all they could, but they had a large, family, and 
Louis could not. expect them to be at the entire 
charge of furnishing the new household: besides 
he had a high spirit, and would not have con- 
sented to it even if their means had been greater, 

About six months after Louis had been gone, 
a fresh sorrow assailed Lisette, and one that 
made her forget, for awhile, even her lover's 
absence. Her father sickened and died, and, 
when his affairs came to be settled, it was found 
that he was insolvent, instead of being in the 
comfortable circumstances that common report 
had asserted and even his own family believed, 
To add to Lisette’s distress, her mother, over- 
come by this double blow, sickened, and the 
young girl was left alone,.to provide for the 
wants of her little brothers and sisters. 

For several weeks she struggled on, nursing 
her mother half the night, and working assidu- 
ously the entire day, Often. she denied herself 
more than half her meals, in order to satisfy 
the craving appetites of her little household. 
Little by little she parted with such articles of 
furniture as could be spared, that she might ob- 


tain means to purchase food or medicines; and, 


at last, actually sold her own personal trinkets. 
Yet she never complained. ‘My troubles come 
from heaven,” she would say, ‘“‘and for some 
beneficial purpose, though, as yet, I cannot re- 
cognize it. But God will make all manifest, by- 
and-bye: and in him I trust.” Ah! would that 
in sorrow, every one might thus speak. 

With all her economy and self-denial, however, 
she had been unable to provide for the rent of 
their dwelling, which she knew would soon be 
due. = this gave her comparatively little 
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village j uneasiness, for her | was the PEEP 

Louis, and parsimonious as iy oe did not 

men } suppose that he, would harass her, under her 

present complication of miseries, How was she 


astonished, therefore, when, one morning a bailiff 
came. into the house, and. demanded the rent, 
which, he nid. grafly, ie dae two entire 


In vain Licobte atamtéd hipo.af ben aegemnt 
inability to liquidate the debt., Jn vain she asked 
for delay. The officer told her that his orders 
were peremptory, and, that, unless the money wag 
forthcoming, the whole family, was.to be turned 
into the street, and the household goods sold by 
the public crier. 

fi this terrible emergency, Lisette resolved to 

peal personally to her future father-in-law. 
She ~~ indeed, from .an act so mortifying 
to her maidenly pride, but one look at her bed- 
ridden mother overcame every scruple, and, 
having first obtained a pledge from the bailiff 
that he would wait till she returned, she hurried 
away, not even waiting to put on her gala day 
attire. 

Farmer Rodin, had just concluded his*dinner, 
and was computing the probable value of hig 
crops, when Lisette, pale and agitated, appeared 
before him. Notwithsta her rustic dress 
she looked unspeakably lovely, and her embar- 


rassment, which dyed even her neck with are , 
ul ‘ig 


increased this beauty. But, a miser’s si 
impervious to everything but the clink of gold, 
as poor Lisette discovered the moment she began 
to tell her errand. 

‘‘What,” cried the old man, rising in anger, 
‘have you come here for no purpose but to tell 
me that you don’t intend to pay me? You had 
better have spared yourself the walk.” 


“We would pay you if we could,” sobbed 
Lisette, clasping her hands in entreaty, ‘we’ 


mean to pay you, some day; it is only for delay 
that we ask. Mother is sick, and cannot work: 
we are honest, indeed we are; if you turn us out 
into the street what will become of us!” 

But neither her tears, nor her supplicating 
voice moved the hard-hearted miser. Ever since 
he had discovered that Lisette’s father died in- 
solvent, and that she would consequently not 
have the fortune which had been promised with 
her, Farmer Rodin had determined to break off 
the match between his son and her. He thought 
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the present opportunity a good one to effect his 
purpose, If he could drive the family from the 
village, they would probably, he reflected, go to 
some distant neighborhood to hide their disgrace: 
and, in that event, they would be beyond the in- 
quiry of his son, even if Louis,as the old man 
feared, should seek. to trace them out. Accord- 
ingly his naturally relentless breast was now more 
steeled to pity than ever, 

*+Honest. people have something else to do 
than to support beggars,” said he, with a frown. 
“I’m astonished at your impudence, too, in 
coming here: your boldness disgraces you. I 
suppose you think that because Louis is my son 
I am going to keep you, and yours, in idleness, 
and allow you to cheat me out of my hard earn- 
ings; but I’d have you know that my boy casts 
off such a shame-faced piece as yourself: he*ll 
marry no beggar’s child. You needn’t think 
your crying is going to move me,” continued the 
old miser, warming into additional rage to ex- 
euse his brutality to himself, «I’m used to such 
tricks.” 

Broken-hearted at what he said about Louis, 
and which she now began to fear might be true; 
tortured by the prospect of a houseless family 
to teed, and outraged in every maidenly feeling, 
Lisette still ventured a last plea. 

‘Dear, dear Mr, Rodin,” she said, *‘ only con- 
sent to wait till mother gets well; till we can 
look about us; and I will surrender all claim to 
the hand of Louis, if tha a 

But Farmer Rodin did not allow her to con- 
clude the sentence. Seizing his cane, he thun- 
dered forth, black with passion, 

‘Out of my house, you baggage, pack, troop 
at once. You talk of surrendering my son! I 
would.cat him off without @ sous if ever he looked 
at you again.” And as the affrighted girl, who 
momently expected tu be struck, hurried forth, 
still sobbing, he followed her, and, standing on 
the steps, cried after her. ‘‘Never let me see 
your face in the village again. If I find you 
about, to-morrow, and there’s any balance still 
due me, I’ll have your mother in jail before 
noon: so take good advice and be off, all of you.” 

Poor Lisette hastened down the garden walk, 
sobbing till her, whole frame shook. Mechani- 
cally she pursued her way, for her apron was at 
her eye to check her tears, and so she did not see 
that, right before her, stood a well-known form, 
just within the gate. .A minute more, however, 
and she was in the arms of Louis. 

‘‘What ails my pretty Lisette?” he cried. 
“Weeping, and here? There is some mystery 
in all this, of which I know nothing. I heard 
of your father’s death in Paris, dear one, and 
knowing that you would need the consolation of 
affection now, if ever, I left all, and hastened 





hither. But the loss of a parent cannot explain 
these tears and the angry words I heard but now 
fromymy father. Ah: a suspicion crosses me. 
My parent has been cruel to you: he is parsi- 
monious, I know; and he has been telling you 
that he withdraws his consent. But fear not, 
sweet Lisette; I will be your true love still.” 

At last the poor girl found words to speak, for 
heretofore she had only been able to cling help- 
lessly to Louis, and sob afresh. 

**No, no,” she cried, hiding her head on her 
lover’s shoulder, to conceal her blushes, ‘‘it is 
not that—or not all that. You must think of me 
no more. . We are poor now, very poor,” and, as 
she spoke, she moved away from her lover, as if 
he no longer belonged to her, and looking him in 
the facé ‘steadily, but oh! how mournfully, con- 
tinued, ‘‘and your father is going to turn us into 
the street because we cannot pay our rent. You 
cannot marry a beggar, Louis, and I am one now. 
So farewell—for—ever.”’ , 

She spoke the last word with difficulty, making 
an effort to: pass Louis as she uttered it, and gain 
the highway. But his arms were around her, in 
& moment; and he pressed her closer to his heart 
than ever. 

‘“‘Now may God forget me, if I desert thee, 
Lisette, from this hour out. Your words annoyed 
me for a moment, for even I, who know my 
father’s miserliness so well, did not believe he 
could be so cruel. But I will not curse him, for 
he is my parent still. Yet his house can be my 
home no longer. My lot is thine henceforth, 
and while I have hands to labor, we shall not 
want, dear one. I have money with me, earned 
in Paris, and, instead of buying new furniture 
for us, as we intended, little wife,” he said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘it shall purchase back the old; and 
then, with thy mother, and thy brothers and 
sisters, now mine also, we will be happy in spite 
of the past. Cheer up, therefore, and smile 
again, as of old.” 

But suddenly a shriek was heard from the 
house, which arrested the departing steps of 
Louis. Again and again the shriek rent the air, 
and immediately the servant of Farmer Rodin, 
the sole female occupant of the house, for hig 
wife had been long dead, appeared at the door, 
crying out that her master was dying. 

Instantly everything was forgotten, by both 
Louis and Lisette, except the peril of the old 
man. Simultaneously they turned, and, side by 
side, entered the dwelling. There, on the floor, 
entirely senseless, lay Farmer Rodina, the victim 
of a stroke of apoplexy. 

To send for the village surgeon in order to 
have a vein opened, and, when this proved in- 
effectual, to summon the priest, was but the 
work of a few moments. All, however, was in 
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vain. The miser never recovered his conscious- 
ness. Before the sun went down Louis was 
without # surviving parent, and the undigputed 
heir of what was, to him, vast wealth. 

The rage of the cruel landlord, it was evident, 
had brought on the fit, and thus his own wicked- 
ness had been the cause of his death. Everybody 
regarded the stroke of apoplexy, indeed, as a 
visitation of Providence. 

What more have we to tell, which the reader 





cannot imagine? The marriage of Louis and | 


Lisette took place, in due season, to the great 
joy of the village. The felicity which the happy 
couple had hoped for, was fully realized, during 
a long life of mutual devotion. 

Lisette was often heard to say that, at last, she 
discerned the purpose of Providence, in having 
visited upon her little family death and poverty: 
“It was to prove to me the strength of Louis’ 
love,” she would add, **which, but for these 
sorrows, I should never have known for what it 
was.” 








THE AGED FRIENDS... 
BY H. W. PAYSON. 

Is the plain a tree is standing, I climb’d thy leafless branches then, 

It is rough, and firm, and old, And tore the hanging moss from thee. 
Plaything for the winds for ages, I did not think to overtake 

Sear’d by heat and chill’d by cold, Thee on thy journoy to decay; 
For the leaves that deck its branches, But now, alas! thou art to me 

Short the season ere they fall, The sole compazion of my way. 
But about its old trunk slyly, I loved thee when a free, wild boy! 

Fadeless wreaths of ivy crawl. When hope shone from my youthful brow, 
Green and lasting are the mosses, In manhood with its busy cares, 

To its naked limbs that cling; Old tree—I love thee now!” 

bird-built 

, So iattne wee ia canes: Now he throws his staff aside, 
*Tis the last tree of a forest, Turning from the tree away, 

Planted centuries ago, Kneels upon the dewy earth— 
Whoee the busy hand that fell’d it, ; Bncn te: we a a 

, 

None can tell, for none can know. Ses ah mutant teen uevetie 

Who on his staff is leaning there, Peaceful hope and resignation, 


Now brushing from his eye a tear? 
His voice is tremulous and low, 
But zephyrs bring it here. 


“T look’d upon the tree when a boy, 





And thought thou soon would’st die, old tree, 


Which the Christian only feels. 


Ah, old man, thow art not old, 
Life immortal fires thine eye, 

Youth, unfading youth, is thine, 
Thou can’st never die. 





HELP THYSELF. 





BY JANE GAY. 





Lasorer on Life’s broad highway 
Go to work with willing mind— 
Sit not idle all the day 
Murmuring “ Fortune is unkind!” 
Rouse thee up—I warrant me « 
Thou hast treasures on her shelf, 
And she’ll hand them down to thee 
If thou strive to help thyself! 


Hast thou enemies—fear not 
Meet them with an open face; 
Dost thou bear the poor man’s lot— 





Poverty is no disgrace! 





Let thy motto “Onward” be; 
Fortune’s a capricious elf, 

And at length will favor thee 
If thou strive to help thyself! 


Brother—let me comfort thee! 
Wipe the cold mist from thine eyes 
In the world’s Great Lottery 
I have seen for thee a prize! 
If the first strong effort fail— 
Never mind it—make another; 
Justice attends behind the scale— 
Thou wilt win at length my brother! 
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Marterrats:—Black velvet ribbon, one inch 
wide; rich purple merino or silk, of two shades, 
which must approximate; gold colored ditto, and 
a skein of narrow Russian silk braiding to match 
exactly with the gold and the lighter purple; 
twelve yards of gold colored chain gimp, and four 
tassels to match. , 

The cushion is accurately represented in the 
engraving: it consists of the following pieces: 

Five yellow and black octagons. 

Four purple ditto. 

Four diamonds. 

Four diamond quarters, for corners. 

Eight half diamonds, for the sides. 

The octagons are formed alternately of stars, 
made in the purple material, and formed into the 
proper shape by means of gold colored diamonds, 
which fit in between the points, and octagons of 
gold color, braided with purple, and edged with 
black velvét ribbon braided in gold. Purple dia- 
monds, braided with gold, or vice versa, fill up the 
spaces between the octagons; and sections of the 
same (halves and quarters) are used to form the 
whole into a square. 








In choosing thé purple merino, take care that 
it is of a bright tint, and that there is no great 
difference between the two shades, as they are 
intended merely to give the effect of light and 
shadow. The star consists of sixteen pieces, 
namely, eight of each shade, and the same num- 
ber of gold colored diamonds. The yellow octa- 
gon may be either in one piece or in eight, the 
braiding being in four parts, meeting in the 
centre, as represented in the engraving. 

In running on silk braid, it is often so difficult 
to obtain sewing silk to match, that it is very 
convenient ¢o cut off a length of braid, and draw 
out the threads for sewing it on: this saves 
a great deal of trouble. Braid patterns are 
marked, like those for embroidery, by being first 
pricked on stout paper, laid over the material, 
and pounced. 

The other side of the cushion may be of purple 
or gold merino, or black velvet. A trimming of 
chain gimp, and four handsome tassels, complete 
it, 

We have never seen a more beautiful pattern 
than this one; 1t is, indeed, ene 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. 


A Parisian Bexue’s Tor.et.—To the uninitiated 
the toilet of a Parisian belle is a mystery. The 
exquisite harmony of color, and appropriateness of 
every part of the dress, is a knowledge to which but 
few English or American women.can arrive. What, 
too, would our busy housewives think of a lady who 
could find time to change her dress five times a day! 
It may be interesting to our readers, if we briefly 
describe the different changes and styles of dress 
adopted by a Parisian lady in the ordinary routine 
of life, in the course of twenty-four hours. 

On rising in the morning, the elegant robe de 
chambre is indispensable. It may be made of cash- 
mere, the ground ponceau, and covered with large 
flowers in various hues. The lining may be white 
sarsnet, and, as we are now in the chilly months of 
February or March, it may be wadded and quilted. 
Within the corsage is worn a beautiful canezou, or 
chemisette, having long sleeves gathered at the 
wrists, or bands of rich needlework, edged with 
Valenciennes; the front and collar worked and 
trimmed in corresponding style. The morning cap, 
of cambric or clear mull muslin, is trimmed with 
fine Valenciennes, lightly intermingled with loops 
of colored ribbon. The slippers are of silk, beauti- 
fully embroidered, and ornamented in front with 
large rosettes of the color of ‘the robe de chambre, 
or, rather, of the ground (ponceau.) A skirt of cam- 
bric, the front covered with beautiful needlework, is 
seen within the open fronts of the robe. 

For dejeuner (or, as it would be called in America, 
luncheon) the lady doffs her robe de chambre, and 
puts on wu dress which we will suppose to be of poplin, 
of that exquisite hue distinguished by the name of 
royal blue. It is ornamented up the front with em- 
broidery in black silk. It has a veste or jacket cor- 
sage, with a gilet front; the latter of black satin, 
ornamented with embroidery, and fastened by gold 
buttons. The habit-skirt and under-sleeves are of 
worked muslin. A cap of worked muslin, elegantly 
trimmed with gold color ribbon, may also be worn. 

It is now two o’clock, and the carriage will pre- 
sently be at the door. The lady accordingly pre- 
pares for her drive. She puts on a dress of massive 
broche silk, flowered in green, blue, or*cerise, on a 
black ground. She wears a black velvet cloak, edged 
with a broad band of sable, and a muff of the same 
fur.. Her bonnet is of black velvet, trimmed with 
black lace, and a black feather on each side. In 
this dress, should the weather prove favorable, the 
lady may alight from her carriage in the Champs 
Elysees, and enjoy a short walk. 

The next change of dress is for dinner. Whether 
for dining out, or receiving company at home, the 
dress may be of green or ruby volvet, or of rich 


brocade, fi with uets. It should be 
; an large bouq' 





made open in front, displaying a beautiful chemisette 
of point d’Alencon, and pagoda sleeves trimmed with 
the same lace. The head-dress may be a fichu or 
lappets of point d’Alencon, with large bouquets at 
each side, 

Our Parisian belle probably concludes the evening 
at the opera, or at one of the theatres; and in that 
ease, if any change in her dress be deemed neces- 
sary, it may be simply confined to the coiffure. Here 
her ‘taste may take a wide range among the many 
elegant head-dresses at present fashionable; from 
diamonds and pearls, gold and silver, to ribbon, 
blonde, and flowers. Fashion at present offers a 
variety which admits of the freest liberty of choice 
in this respect. 

Hovsrnotp Recerers.—Black lace is cleaned by 
sponging it with hot ox-gall and water; pass it 
through a little isinglass dissolved in water, and pin 
it out to dry. To wash white lace:—Put it in folds 
into cold water for twelve hours; then wash several 
times in cold water and white soap; rinse well in 
clean water; put it through thin starch, gum arabic, 
or isinglass, and spread it on a blanket to dry; when 
nearly dry, lay it in the folds of a fine damask towel, 
and beat it hard with a rolling-pin until it looks 
quite smooth. 

The following is a new method of making orange 
marmalade :—Stew the oranges till they beconf so 
tender that they may be pierced with a straw, chang- 
ing the water two or three times; drain, take off the 
rind, weigh the pulps before taking out the pips; 
and, supposing the weight to be six pounds, add 
seven pounds of sugar; boil slowly till ‘the syrup is 
clear, then add the peel, having first cut it into 
strips. Boil the whole up again, and the process is 
completed. 

Rice caudle is made by mixing into a smooth 
batter a dessert spoonful of ground rice with five 
tablespoonfuls of spring water. Put a quarter of a 
pint of new milk into a saucepan set over the fire, 


; with two lumps of sugar, and when it boils stir in 


very gradually the rice and water, and keep stirring 
for twenty minutes over a-slow fire. Cinnamon, 
sherry, or brandy, may be added to taste. Flour 
makes an excellent caudle in the same way. 

Calf’s-foot jelly:—In three quarts of water let 
one neat’s-foot simmer a whole day; skim the liquor 
when cold, and put it in a stewpan with a pint of 
sherry, one glass of brandy, the whites and shells 
of eight eggs, the peel of two lemons, the juice of 
six, and of two oranges, one pound of sugar, and one 
ounce of isinglass; boil for twenty minutes, then 
strain through a jelly-bag. 

To ice a large cake: beat and sift eight ounces of 
fine sugar put into a mortar with four spoonfuls of 
rose-water, and the whites of two eggs beaten and 
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strained; whisk this long and well, and, when the 
cake-is almost cold, dip a feather in the icing, and 
cover the cake well; set it in an oven to harden, but 
do not let it discolor. 

The stains of lemon, orange, vinegar, mineral acid, 
&c., may be removed from silk and cotton by the 
application of volatile alkali. Silk and woollen, 
stained by the juice of fruits of red wine, may be 
restored by holding them over the vapor of burning 
sulphur, and carefully washing them immediately 
afterward. 

A good paste to prevent chapping of the hands, is 
said to be the followimg:—Six ounces of fine oat- 
meal, with the whites of four eggs, and a pint of 
white vinegar. Oatmeal alone, may be used, after 
washing the hands. 

There is no better mode of removing the stains 
of oil paint than by using spirits of turpentine. 
Scouring drops are made of this ingredient, mixed 
with essence of lemon, which effectually neutralises 
the unpleasant smell of the turpentine. 

The house cricket may be destroyed like the wasp, 
with phials half filled with sweetened beer, or any 
liquid, set in their haunts; for, being always eager 
to drink, they will crowd in till the bottles are full. 

Too much hemp-seed is very prejudicial to all 
birds, and, when too frequently fed upon it, they 
become hoarse and blind, and frequently die of con- 
sumption. 

Boiling Hams in sweet wash improves their flavor. 





®REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lectures on the History of France. By Sir James 
Stephen, 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.— 
This is a work that must, we think, become a standard 
one. As a guide to French history it is invaluable. 
Had it been published here in time, and studied care- 
fally, late events in France would not have surprised 
Americans as they did. Next to Macauley, Stephen 
is the most brilliant of modern English writers, so 
that the present work is as fascinating as it is valu- 
able, The volume is very handsomely printed. 


The Corner-Stone. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the second volume 
of “The Young Christian Series,” a triad which every 
family ought to possess. The truthsof revealed re- 
ligion were never presented in a more attractive, yet 
cogent style, than in these interesting volumes; nor 
did ever publishers perform their part with greater 
taste than the Harpers have evinced in these ele- 
gantly illustrated works. 

A Popular Account of Discoveries at Ninevah. By 
H. Austin Layard. 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothere.—This is an abridgment, by the author’s 
own hand, of his larger work on the same subject. 
As it really contains all that is worth knowing, and 
is illustrated most extensively, we prefer it to its 
cumbrous predecessor. The volume is bound in red 
muslin, handsomely stamped with appropriate de- 
signs in black. 





Florence Sackville. An Autobiography. By Mre. 
Burbury. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothere,— 
The author of this novel is a new aspirant for public 
favor, but if she continues to write in this strain, she 
will soon be as well known as Mrs. Marsh, and quite 
as popular. We recommend “Florence Sackville” 
as a fiction alike delightfal and instructive. 


Siateen Months at the Gold Diggings. By Rev. 
Daniel B. Woods, 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothere.—There is more practical and useful know- 
ledge respecting California, in this little volume, than 
in all the nine and twenty other publications on the 
same subject, through which we have waded. 

The Rifle-Rangers. By Captain Mayne Reid. 1 
vol. New York: Dewitt & Davenport.—A powerfully 
written novel, by a former contributor te this Maga- 
zine. The scene of the story is laid in Mexico, 
where, it will be remembered, the author served with 
distinction. 

The School for Husbands, By Lady Lytton Bul- 
wer. lvol, Philada: A. Hart.—Decidedly the best 
novel that Lady Bulwer has yet written. It is full 
of wit. The scene is laid at the court of Louis XIV.; 
and Moliere, the great comedian, is a principal cha- 
racter. 


Ravenscliffe. By Mrs. Marsh. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A new novel, by this author, is 
sure to create a sensation; and few, which she has 
published, deserve it better than this. 

Women of Christianity. By Julia Kavanaugh. 1 
vol, New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A delightful 
volume, on a subject that must, if we mistake not, 
commend itself to every female heart. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. No, 17.— 
This number is occupied with the events of 1777, in 
Pennsylvania, and is, in no respect, inferior to its 
predecessors. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fie. 1—Warkine Dress or park Purpre Sik. 
Skirt long and fall. Mantilla of black velvet em- 
broidered, and finished with a heavy knotted fringe. 
The inside of the hood quilted and finished to cor- 
respond with the body of the mantle. Bonnet of 
lemon colored satin, puffed, and edged with white 
blond. 

Fig. m.—CarriaGE Dress or FAwN COLORED SILK. 
Skirt trimmed with three broad flounces. . Mantilla 
of dark green silk, trimmed with deep fringe and six 
rows of silk braid. Between each row of braid there 
is a row of embroidered dots. Hood of the same 
pattern as in fig. L., but with the lining plain, instead 
of being quilted. Bonnet of a white chip face, but a 
pink silk crown and cape. A bouquet of moss-roses 
and buds on the outside. 

New Sprive. Goohs.—The newest color is that 
styled “Coffee and Cream,” which is something of 
a softened fawn color. White grounds, however, 
will be most worn during the latter part of the spring 
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and summer, Rainer de hibn dee rinadally 
beautiful, the most stylish coming in robes, or dress 
patterns with the two front breadths woven in large 
bouquets and wreaths, and the rest of the dress in 
emaller figures. The colors of the grounds are tan, 
chocolate, cream and coffee, French blue, light blue, 
apple green, buff, drab and white, with the figures 
in the richest colors. A dress of the above will cost 
from ten to twelve dollars. The de lains for chil- 
dren’s wear are of light grounds, with very small 
figures of exceedingly rich colors, For summer wear 
the Chalais, and Ernani’s, which are of twisted silk, 
and very much resemble grenadins, will be the most 
popular. The Chalais come in the same colors as 
the de lains above described, but not in robe pat- 
terns. The grounds, however, are principally white, 
with immense bouquets of roses, lilies, fuchias, &c., 
over them. The silk tissues and bareges are all 
plaided with satin stripes, and covered with immense 
bouquets of the richest colors. Some of the plainer 
ones, and those infinitely more to our taste, have the 
satin stripes, but instead of the brilliant flowers are 
mottled all over, Some of these are in plain colors, 
as chocolate, brown, drab, and others in rich shades 
of pink, blue and buff. These are called Jaspa’s, 
Many of them have shaded stripes, and are exceed- 
ingly beautiful for evening wear. But the gems of 
evening dresses are those which have just been im- 
ported here, but were manufactured for the Turkish 
market. They look like silver and golden clouds. 
Some are composed of the thinest gauze fabric, 
wrought with gold and silver threads. The grounds 
are generally white, but the most gorgeous ones are 
of plum color, with large flowers wrought in gold. 

Broap Rispons are not as much worn as formerly, 
but those which are now imported are principally in 
plaids. The newest and prettiest ribbons are those 
ef moderate width, watered, with lace embossed 
edges. Some af the newest styles are wrought in 
landscapes, animals, &c., these are fantastic rather 
than beautiful. 

GeneRAL RemArxs.—Some cloth dresses are being 
made up as street or walking dresses only. They 
are very suitable for the present season, as they are 
sufficiently warm with a small cloth “oircle” to pre- 
clude necessity of winter wraps, They are made 
with a high, straight corsage, and very plain. Braid 
or narrow velvet ribbon are the only trimmings ad- 
missible, The favorite corsage for evening dress is 
the “Louis Quinze’—that is half high at the back” 
and on the shoulders, and cut square and quite low 
in front. The gilet is decidedly more popular than 
ever, now that it is deprived of the objectionable 
pockets, and not so widely and glaringly displayed 
as heretofore, it has settled into a most becoming, 
elegant, semi-equestrian, but still quite feminine gar- 
ment. It is a most comfortable addition to the dress 
on a cold day, and convenient, as making a variety, 
for one dress can have several gilets of different colors. 
A black velvet dress and jacket, with a pink watered 
silk gilet embroidered in the same color, form a very 
rich costume; or if the dress be of colored velvet, the 
gilet should be of white, either embroidered the color 





of the dress, or in some shade that contrasts well 


eo 


with it A colored skirt, with a gile either to cor- 
respond or judiciously contrast with it may be worn 
with a black velvet jacket, Or a gilet of the same 
color as the dress, embroidered with black bugles, 
and fastened with black studs, has a very rich effect; 
or if the dress be trimmed with velvet, the waistcoat 
should be of velvet. They are always more or less 
embroidered, either in the soutache, the richer silk 
embroidery, or bugles. A lavender gilet, embroidered 
in black, is very suitable for half-mourning. Studs 
are of course always requisite, and are of gold, pearl, 
jet, turkois, &o., according to the dress, Some ladies 
have had old-fashioned, obsglete articles of jewelery 
reset for studs, with very good effect, emeralds, rubies, 
or ametbysts being shown to great advantage on the 
white watered silk gilets. The variety to be pro- 
duced, however, is nearly endless, many ladies having 
two or three gilete provided for each dress. Those 
worn for dinner are generally rather open, to display 
@ lace frill or chemisette,. Morning ones are closed 
higher up, an@ are often of the white pique or mar- 
cella, which corresponds so well with the thick muslin 
embroidery, But whichever style is adopted, the 
great point is to the waistcoat well made; or 
that which in its has an air of distinction 
about it, may be degraded to something approaching 


Tae yost FasHIONABLE Ripma-Hapirs have close 
corsages, without any trimming or ornament, except 
a row of buttons up the front, The habit-skirt collar 
of plain cambric turns over the top of the riding- 
habit; the basque is short; and the sleeves, which 
are of an easy fulness, are turned up at the ends in 
the form of revers or cuffs; the cambria under-sheeves 
worn with them are buttoned at the wrists. A black 
ribbon tied in front is frequently worn round the 
throat. A black beaver hat and veil complete the 
costume. In the skirt of the riding-habit there is 
no variation; it is still worn plain and very long. 

Heap-Dresses present a great variety. Some 
are formed of the colored blondes with rich ribbons 
to correspond. One is of black velvet and roses; 
another of white blonde and pink and silver ribbon ; 
black lace and black bugles are also much in request. 
But whatever the materials or precise style, the 
coiffures are invariably very full at the sides; and 
generally pointed toward the forehead, 

A new xuxp oF Hoop has been introduced, which 
will be found exceedingly useful for ladies who are 
in the habit of attending the theatres and opera, as 
it answers the purpose of securing the head against 
cold, without any risk of deranging the head-dress, 
whether consisting of a cap, flowers, or any other 
kind of ornament. This hood is not like the caleche 
formerly in use, supported by whalebones, The new 
hood is sufficiently ample in size to be passed over 
the head with perfect’ ease, and ig made of various 
materials and in various ways. The material usually 
employed for making these hoods is black silk or 
satin, and they may be lined with silk of any color, 
according to taste. Some are tastefully trimmed 
with lace and ribbons. We have seen several made 
of which cashmere, lined and trimmed with colored 
silk, and ribbons to correspond. 
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